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The Live-Stock Commission Business at Chicago 


BY KAY WOOD 
Chicago, Illinois 


[The following article has been condensed from a state- 
ment made by Mr. Kay Wood at the hearing held in Chicago 
on March 5, 1923, in the case concerning commission charges 
brought before the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration 
by the American National Live Stock Association.] 


HE FIRST LIVE-STOCK BUSINESS ever 
Pion in Chicago was the buying of cattle to 

supply beef for the garrison of Fort Dearborn. 
The animals were slaughtered under an old elm tree 
near what is now the corner of Monroe and Wells 
Streets. In 1827 the first slaughter-house in the city 
was erected—a log-house built by Archibald Clybourn 
on the North Branch of the Chicago River. Its orig- 
inal function was likewise that of furnishing meat 
for the garrison. About this time Gurdon S. Hub- 
bard, a merchant and fur-trader at Danville and 
Iroquois, was employed in gathering hogs to drive to 
Chicago for killing and selling to the settlers and 
soldiers. It is said that in the winter of 1829 Mr. 
Hubbard stored a large number of hog carcasses on 
the river front, near where Rush Street now is, in 
the open and without molestation, until the arrival 
of barrels in the spring. In 1834 he transformed 
into a packing-house an old building on the corner of 
South Water and LaSalle Streets, and during that 
year slaughtered about 5,000 hogs. 


The First Stock-Yards 
The first stock-yard worthy of the name, however, 
was the old “Bull’s Head,” in operation about 1850 
at what is now the corner of Madison Street and 
Chicago then had a population of 
In 1854 the Michigan Southern Railway 


Ogden Avenue. 
20,000. 


established a stock-yard at the present corner of 
State and Twenty-second Streets. What was at that 
time considered a very bold venture was made by 
John B. Sherman in 1856, when he opened the Myrick 
yards at Cottage Grove Avenue and Thirtieth Street, 
with a capacity of 5,000 cattle and 30,000 hogs. In 
addition to these, there were a number of diversified 
stock-yards at various railroad terminals, established 
about a mile and a half west of the city. 

It soon became evident to Mr. Sherman that Chi- 
cago needed a centralized stock-yard plant, and the 
launching of the Union Stock Yard and Transit 
Company followed. In the autumn of 1864 a prospec- 
tus was issued which resulted in the subscription of 
one million dollars’ worth of stock, the major portion 
of which was taken by the railroads. A special 
charter was granted by the state legislature on Feb- 
ruary 13, 1865. The incorporators were men identi- 
fied in a big way with the growth of industrial 
United States. 

The site chosen for the location of the yards was 
at Halsted Street, in the Town of Lake. Here 320 
acres were purchased from John Wentworth, at a 
price of $1,000,000, or a fraction over $30 per acre. 
This land was considered an almost valueless: marsh, 
impossible of drainage. Work was commenced June 
1, 1865, and by Christmas of that year the yards 
were thrown open for business. At first about 120 
acres were covered with pens, but the growth of the 
enterprise has necessitated many additions since. 

Chicago was then a city of 280,000 inhabitants. 
Lake Street, with its two-story frame buildings, was 
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the business center. Many of the men who have since 
become financial powers in the West were at that 
period laying the foundations of their fortunes as 
newsboys, clerks, mechanics, or small storekeepers. 
The municipal government was unable to keep pace 
with the growth of the prosperous town. The gloom 
of the night was rather increased than relieved by the 
occasional oil lamps along the way. With the rains 


CHICAGO STOCK YARDS IN 1867 


of spring or fall the unpaved streets became lakes of 


water and mud. The wooden sidewalks varied in 
level from two feet below to five or six feet above the 
streets. One-horse cars, commonly known as “bob- 
tails,” once every half-hour carried passengers not 
more than two miles from the center of the city. In 
winter straw, knee-deep, was the protection offered 
against freezing the feet. The now populous districts 
of Englewood and South Chicago were sloughs and 
swamps disturbed only by the occasional duck-hunter. 
The stock-yards were connected with the city by a 
steam “dummy” running trains at hourly intervals. 
It was in such a situation that the real history of the 
live-stock commission business began in the Union 
Stock Yards of Chicago. 


Beginnings of the Packing Industry 


In 1865 there were few packers located at 
Chicago. Their plants were situated along the South 
Branch of the Chicago River, above the intersection 
of what is now Twenty-second Street. Their opera- 
tions were confined mostly to the slaughtering of hogs 
and to the putting up of mess pork, rough sides, and 
bacon, which were packed and shipped in barrels. 
Thus the name “packer” originated. Practically the 
only kind of beef slaughtered for shipment was rough 
oxen and other animals of that class, put in barrels 
for “Indian mess beef.” 

To show the extent of the packing industry at 
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that time, in 1866 Culbertson & Blair placed a fifty. 
foot broom on top of their slaughter-house to indicate 
that they had exceeded all previous records by pack- 
ing 100,000 hogs during the year. Today any one of 
the large packers will exceed that amount in one 
month. The animals were driven from the stock- 
yards over the prairie to the packing-houses, and for 
many years herds of live stock rambling through the 
streets were a common sight. 

B. T. Hutchinson—“Old Hutch”—was among the 
first to establish a packing-house of any considerable 
size in the yards themselves. From that time on 
Chicago developed as the center of the packing indus- 
try in the United States. The men who afterward 
became famous in that line were not then engaged in 
the business. -The great bulk of receipts were ab- 
sorbed by those who shipped on the hoof to eastern 
slaughter-houses and for European trade. Nor was 
the live stock usually shipped to market, as is now 
the case, by the actual producer, but by men who 
purchased trainloads in one locality. 


Origin of the Commission Man 


There were few commission men. Upon his 
arrival at the market, the owner would generally 
make a trade direct with the buyer. Naturally the 
man who had spent his time in the country purchas- 
ing large quantities of cattle or hogs for shipment 
would be absent and ignorant of changes in market 
conditions during that time. It thus became his 
custom to consult some of the traders who were inter- 
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ested in buying and shipping. These traders, con- 
stantly on the market and familiar with values, began 
to assist the shipper in arriving at the price of his 
live stock. Thus there originated a business which 
developed in proportion to the live-stock trade itself. 

Stock trains at that time, as now for the most 
part, came in the night. At the connection of the 
railroad system with the tracks of the Union Stock 
Yard and Transit Company they were obliged to wait 
for entrance to the yards. For years it was the cus- 
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CHICAGO STOCK YARDS ABOUT 1900 


tom of commission men to meet these trains at three 
o'clock in the morning, to solicit consignments, or to 
meet their friends and look after their interests. 

The sale of live stock was then an easy matter. 
Trainloads of hogs were sold while still in the cars. 
There was little or no sorting. Steers and heifers sold 
together, without division as to class or kinds. 
“Butcher stuff” was also sold without sorting as to 
bulls, cows, or calves. It was possible for one man to 
sell both cattle, hogs, and sheep; but the most enter- 
prising of the commission men naturally adapted 
themselves to classifying the grades and kinds, to 
meet the advancing requirements and changing char- 
acter of the packing and shipping industry. Live 
stock was yarded in any part of the yards most con- 
venient, the company furnishing men to yard, feed, 
water, and weigh it. Sunday was the principal mar- 
ket day for cattle, and the market hours of each day 
were limited only by dawn and dark. 

Early in the development of live-stock commission 
firms sales letters were devised advising a customer 
in detail of any peculiarities which might have arisen 
in the transaction of the sale when the owner of the 
live stock was absent. Then followed the practice of 
sending out general information by circulars, and a 
market paper was established. These were the only 
sources of live-stock information which the shipper 
at that time possessed. Today the correspondence, 
market letters, and circulars of the various commis- 
sion firms have grown to stupendous proportions, and 
the market paper—which in the early days was 
merely a rehearsal of live-stock values and the tend- 
ency of the market—has added to its staff all the 
departments of a modern newspaper. 


How Commission Men Became Money-Lenders 


For many years succeeding 1865 there was no 
bank at the stock-yards. Payment by buyers was 
made in currency or by New York draft. Actual 
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currency in most cases was expressed to the shipper, 
and this or the check or bank credit was necessarily 
carried from the offices of the firms in the yards to 
the various banks in the city for proper distribution 
to their correspondents in the country. 


Money-lending by live-stock commission firms 
arose in this manner: The pioneer from the East, 
who came to settle on Illinois or Iowa lands, was 
almost without exception short of cash. He could 
secure the implements, horses, and seed grain; but, as 
corn production developed, he had no money with 
which to buy the cattle or hogs to consume it. Bank- 
ing facilities were exceedingly limited, even in Chi- 
cago, and no country banks of any consequence were 
in existence. The pioneers in the commission busi- 
ness, however, were able to obtain credit, and they 
were liberal in giving it to the development of the 
cattle-feeder. There are instances on record of com- 
mission men giving to their customers sufficient cur- 
rency, without note or written obligation of any kind,-: 
to purchase cattle to put into the feed-lot, requiring 
evidence of payment only by word of mouth. Chattel 
mortgages were a thing unknown. 


The foregoing is an attempt to describe the founda- 
tions upon which the live-stock commission business 
has been laid. The growth of the industry since 1865 
has been a matter of common knowledge, and its 
details are of public record. In order to make the 
rehearsal complete, however, it is necessary to call 
attention to the fact that the simple invention of 
transporting meat in the frozen carcass instead of on 
the hoof revolutionized the distribution of meats and 
more than any other factor contributed to the growth 
of Chicago as’ the live-stock market of the world. 
There is some dispute as to the person who first trans- 
ported frozen meat, but from the evidence it may be 
asserted that G. H. Hammond—a butcher in Detroit 
who came to the Chicago market at an early stage— 
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was the first person to freeze beef and transport it to 
the eastern markets. He established a plant at Ham- 
mond, Indiana, bought his cattle alive on the Chicago 
market, slaughtered them in Hammond, and trans- 
ported them east frozen. For years he gave no atten- 
tion whatever to the hog business. The arrival in the 
East of frozen beef in increasing quantities convinced 
G. F. Swift, who was at that time operating slaughter- 
houses at Boston, of the evolution which was rapidly 
taking place. He came to Chicago and established a 
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tion of meat. It is, and doubtless will continue to be, 
the meeting-place of all important interests connected 
with the live-stock industry. 

The majority of the stock arrives at the yards 
from four to seven o’clock in the morning. Until the 
last few years the market opened about seven o’clock 
on the days of big runs, and by noon the greater part 
of the trading was over. Both buyers and salesmen 
were informed each morning as to the supply. One 
old-timer described the condition thus: “If the sup- 
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plant near that already operated by Nelson Morris. 
Philip Armour had by that time developed into the 
leading hog-slaughterer of the country. The entry of 
these far-seeing men into the business was the begin- 
ning of that wonderful system of meat distribution 
which became, in less than half a century, the wonder 
of the world. 


Chicago as the Central Market 


The Chicago market, therefore, was firmly estab- 
lished as the great center to which flowed the live 
stock of all the states west of Ohio. For years it was 
the market of the vast plains of Texas. The herds of 
the Northwest were in process of development. All 
cattle from as far west as California came to Chicago, 
and were thence distributed as meat to the various 
parts of the earth. 

The increased population of the country and the 
enormous production of live stock in the West led to 
the establishment of the so-called “river markets.” 
The Kansas City stock-yards were established in 1871. 
In 1874 the St. Louis yards were added, being fol- 
lowed by those at Sioux City in 1877. The South 
Omaha yards were organized and put in operation in 
1884, and those at St. Joseph in 1898. But Chicago 
is acknowledged to be the primary source of market 
information. Here are located the central executive 
offices of all the large houses engaged in the distribu- 


ply was light and the demand good, the buyer hunted 
the salesman. When the demand was slow and the 
supply large, the salesman hunted the buyer.” 


Formation of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange 

For many years succeeding the opening of the 
Union Stock Yards in 1865 the shipper of live stock 
was without any organization whatever to represent 
his individual interests. Producers’ and shippers’ 
organizations are of comparatively recent growth. 
The Chicago Live Stock Exchange came to be organ- 
ized primarily for the benefit and protection of the 
shipper. It is important that this should be realized, 
particularly because live-stock producers generally 
have the impression that the exchange is an organiza- 
tion of commission men whose deliberations are con- 
ducted in secret, whose sole purpose is to advance the 
pecuniary interests of its members, and whose gov- 
ernment consists of a clique of persons disregarding 
all other than purely selfish considerations. 

Before the exchange was organized, anyone, how- 
ever incompetent or inexperienced, might offer him- 
self as a person fit to handle consignments on the mar- 
ket. There were no restrictions governing the com- 
mercial conduct of such persons. Customs of trade 
had grown up between buyer and seller, but no fixed 
regulations existed protecting the rights of the ship- 
per, save the moral standards and personal integrity 
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of individual commission men. Such a condition per- 
mitted flagrant abuses. Irresponsible persons, with- 
out financial standing, plying the trade of commission 
merchants, in many cases fleeced their unlucky con- 
signors. Those who were weak financially made a 
practice of withholding the proceeds of their sales for 
days after the stock had been sold, thus obtaining a 
large “float” upon which to conduct their business. 


Dockage Policy Immediate Cause of Organization 


But the immediate cause which brought about the 
organization of the first live-stock exchange was the 
dockage on cattle and hogs. Buyers of western range 
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question of paying the fine or keeping the cattle. The 
buyers of hogs had in similar manner assumed con- 
trol of hog dockage and shrinkage. As a consequence, 
the producer was mulcted of an enormous number of 
pounds of pork each year. 

There was no co-operation among shippers, who 
could only protest as individuals. The abuse became 
so offensive to the better element of commission men 
that they determined to unite and put an end to it. 
For that purpose the Chicago Live Stock Exchange 
was organized. The organization meeting was held 
on March 10, 1884, at which time the name “The Chi- 
cago Live Stock Exchange” was adopted and the 
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cattle had put in force a stipulation that any animal 
which had the appearance of having been bruised in 
transit should be assessed a dockage fee of $5. It 
was said to have a “broken rib.” There were in- 
stances in which an animal was assessed $10 because 
of the claim that it was bruised on both sides—that is, 
it had a “broken rib” on each side. The assessment 
of this dockage was entirely at the discretion of the 
buyer, from whose decision there was no appeal. It 
was not unusual, in a trainload of fifty cars, that fifty 
or more cases of that kind would be discovered by the 
sharp eyes of the purchaser. Steers were at that 
time selling for 3 or 4 cents a pound, and the assess- 
ment of between $300 and $500 on a trainload of 
cattle was no insignificant loss. It was, however, a 


board of directors of eleven members elected. This 
organization found itself powerful enough to remedy 
these particular evils. The cattle dockage was en- 
tirely abolished, and disinterested persons were em- 
ployed as inspectors of hogs at the scales, who made 
an impartial decision as to the amount of hog dockage. 
This system is in effect today. 


Elimination of Crooks from Market 


After the organization of the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange was perfected it became at once evident to 
its members that they could further promote the 
interest and security of the producer by adopting 
rules for their own members which would elevate the 
standard of their dealings and render it difficult for 
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crooks to operate. Consequently they soon adopted 
such regulations as would tend to eliminate the scoun- 
drels and scalawags from the commission fraternity. 
Membership in the Chicago Live Stock Exchange was 
made, and ever since has been, dependent upon moral 
character and such a measure of financial responsi- 
bility as to insure, so far as possible, honesty in deal- 
ings with customers. In no other business in the 
world, perhaps, are such enormous transactions con- 
ducted by word of mouth or motion of hand or head, 
without a scratch of the pen. The sum of a day’s 
business on the principal markets amounts to many 
millions of dollars. It is a most rare occasion when a 
single transaction is repudiated by either party. 

In order to enforce these regulations, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the delinquent member shall be 

_prevented from doing any business whatsoever. One 
of the rules consequently must be that no one, unless 
he is the bona-fide owner and shipper of a consign- 
ment, can sell as a commission man if he is not a 
member of the exchange. 

Among other means found necessary to promote 
this end is the fixed rate of charges. One of the most 
rigid rules now enforced among all exchanges is that 
commissions shall be uniform, and that each house 
shall charge exactly the same amount for the same 
service. This is most essential to the success of the 
organization and its purpose. A favorite trick of 
the unprincipled commission man in the early days 
was to advertise a lower rate. This naturally 
appealed to the desire of many to get cheaper service. 
However, it proved to be more expensive in the end, 
as in the greater number of cases the producer found 
that he paid dearly for his economy by inferior serv- 
ice and dishonest returns. Collusion between two 
persons to buy and sell, fictitious sales, and other 
questionable practices made it possible, in the absence 
of trade regulations, for this class of persons to make 
up in other ways what they lost by lowering rates. 


Broad Scope of Exchange Activities 


As a matter of history, it might be interesting to 
note that in 1884—-within the first few months of the 
formation of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange—the 
country was thrown into a state of excitement by the 
report that the foot-and-mouth disease had broken 
-out in Kansas and Iowa. Newspapers everywhere 
took up this rumor with their usual avidity, and the 
industry began immediately to feel the disastrous 
effects. Values fell in a manner that meant irrepa- 
rable loss to shippers. The exchange, at its own 
expense, promptly secured the services of one of the 
best veterinarians in the country, sent him to the 
points at which the disease was supposed to be preva- 
lent, and through his careful diagnosis, substantiated 
by other reputable professional persons, the panic 
was allayed and public confidence restored. 


An illustration of the liberal expenditure of money 
by the Chicago Live Stock Exchange was its action 
with reference to the terminal charge imposed by 
the railroads on cars of live stock entering the Union 
Stock Yards. Chicago was the first victim of that 
assessment. The exchange immediately took means 
to question its validity. A long and bitterly fought 
controversy was carried on through all the courts, 
from the lowest to the highest. The United States 
Supreme Court, however, decided that the charge was 
valid, and similar charges are at the present time in 
force at most of the markets. 

Before the existence of the Chicago Live Stock 
Exchange there was state inspection of the animal on 
the hoof. If condemned, the animal was shot, and 
its carcass could be disposed of only as offal. As is 
well known, inspection on the hoof is not infallible, 
and- consequently many healthy animals were de- 
stroyed. The Chicago Live Stock Exchange secured 
the passage of a law in Illinois providing that when 
an animal was condemned on the hoof it should be 
tagged, slaughtered separately, and inspected in the 
carcass. If found fit for food, the meat could be sold 
as such. The hide and offal are invariably saved to 
the shipper. This has saved millions of dollars to the 
cattleman. 


The Commission ‘Man and the Packer 


Occasionally an insinuation is made that the com- 
mission man is in collusion with the packer, or at 
least that he is in such fear of him that he trembles 
at the very mention of his name and emphatically 
declines to take any independent or antagonistic 
action. Space will not permit enumerating the many 
occasions on which the commission man has taken a 
most emphatic stand against the packer and in favor 
of what he considered to be the interest of the pro- 
ducer. One of the most prominent instances of this 
was the famous “‘cow fight” in the year 1907, in which 
producers and shippers of live stock rallied to the 
call of the commission men and prevented the packers 
from putting into effect rules which the commission 
men considered to be detrimental to the producers. 

On the other hand, the Chicago exchange has 
opposed legislation attempting to bring into effect 
regulations which would be destructive of the system- 
atic method of meat distribution—as, for example, 
a law which would cripple the operation of refriger- 
ator cars. This does not refer to the act establishing 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. The 
commission men violently opposed that law so long 
as there was a fear that it might destroy the work 
of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange or the organiza- 
tion of the market; but, with the feeling that the 
administration recognizes the constructive features 
of live-stock exchanges in general, they have accepted 
most sincerely the operation of the law. 
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War Record of Chicago Exchange 


It is with diffidence that we refer to the activities 
of the Chicago Live Stock Exchange during the period 
of our war with Germany. One of the most momen- 
tous problems confronting the government was food 
requirement. At a time when the system of food 
control, and especially hog distribution, was a prob- 
lem with which the government was unable to cope, 
Everett Brown, then president of the Chicago Live 
Stock Exchange, was asked to co-operate with Mr. 
Hoover. From that time, and not until then, the gov- 
ernment found itself in command of both supply and 
price. No other combination of organizations, 
whether of producers or of packers, could accomplish 
anything adequate along this line until the organiza- 
tions of live-stock exchanges and live-stock commis- 
sion men were called into requisition. The records 
of the government will bear out this statement. 


During the period of war inflation the cost of 
operation was mounting sky-high. The value of the 
dollar was rapidly shrinking. Commission men began 
to foresee that they must fortify themselves against 
the coming cataclysm. They attempted to raise their 
commission rates to make them commensurate with 
the advancing cost of operation and of living. They 
then were under the Lever Act. Several professed 
guardians of the economic welfare of the world made 
representations to the government at Washington, 
and succeeded, on the plea of patriotism, in prevent- 
ing the commission men from changing their rates 
from the pre-war period to the suddenly developed 
new standards of expenditure. We do not quarrel 
now with this decision, but it is mentioned only to 
make clear the fact that that advance in commission 
rates, effective on August 1, 1920—at a period when 
live-stock men were suffering from the tremendous 
war deflation—was made imperatively necessary to 
save commission men from ruin. An examination of 
the books of any number of individual commission 
houses will show that in the first months of 1920 the 
red ink was appearing to such a degree that drastic 
action was necessary. 


To the operation losses evident in the early part 
of 1920 there must also be added losses which 
originated in the lending of money to producers. 
There have been criticisms by representatives of pro- 
ducers’ organizations of this lending of money; but is 
it not fair to consider this operation a legitimate part 
of the business, and to consider also the losses inci- 
dent thereto in any rate adjustment? During the 
term of the war the government Food Administration 
not only commended, but encouraged, the action of 
live-stock commission men in rendering such assist- 
ance to the producer. While no actual figures on the 
subject are available, the assertion may be ventured 
that, at the time when fifty million dollars was being 
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raised and distributed through the Stock Growers’ 
Finance Corporation, the relief which was being ex- 
tended by live-stock commission merchants to cattle- 
and sheep-men aggregated at a conservative figure 
one hundred millions of dollars. During the two 
years when the banks throughout the Middle West 
were paralyzed as to credit, the only assistance which 
many a feeder could possibly have obtained was that 
secured from his commission man. 


GRAZING ON NATIONAL FORESTS 


AST MONTH we told of the appointment, at the close of 
the Ogden conference, of two committees of stockmen— 
one representing the cattle-growers and the other the sheep- 
growers—which were to meet with forest officials for the pur- 
pose of reviewing and putting into final form the new grazing 
regulations on national forests, after these had been worked 
over by the Service. It was originally planned to hold this 
meeting at Washington, where such disagreements as might 
arise could be submitted to the Secretary of Agriculture for 
settlement. However, owing to the expense involved, members 
of the committees suggested that the meeting instead be held 
at some western point. To this the Forest Service has agreed, 
and the meeting probably will be held early in July, either at 
Denver or at Ogden. Besides Colonel Greeley, Mr. Barnes 
and Mr. Rachford will attend. 

Difficulty on the part of a majority of users of the national 
forests of Arizona in meeting the first instalment of their fees 
for 1923, due on April 1, has led Fen S. Hildreth, secretary of 
the National Forest Permittees’ Association, to request post- 
ponement of this payment until July 1. This matter was 
referred by Colonel Greeley to District Forester Pooler, who, 
after consulting bankers, has replied that he has obtained the 
Chief Forester’s consent to delaying payment of the first half 
of the 1923 fees until after the spring sale season. This policy 
of leniency, however, it is expressly stated, is not to be ex- 
tended “to parties in good position to pay promptly,” and is 
confined to Arizona. Permits for 1923 will not be issued until 
payments are made. 


FARM BUREAU ASKS LOWER DUTIES ON 
CANADIAN FEEDERS 


PETITION has been submitted to the Tariff Commission 
by the American Farm Bureau Federation for lowering 
the import duty on stocker and feeder cattle 50 per cent. This 
duty is now two cents a pound on cattle weighing more than 
1,050 pounds, and one and one-half cents on cattle weighing 
less than 1,050 pounds. Under the provisions of the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Act, these rates may be reduced up to 50 
per cent by the President, on recommendation by the 
commission. 
In his brief accompanying the petition, Gray Silver, attor- 
ney for the Farm Bureau Federation, declares that the im- 
portation of Canadian stockers and feeders into the United 
States, which it is the object of the petition to aid, has been 
averaging only between 170,000 and 240,000 animals a year— 
an insignificant number compared with the total number of 
cattle annually marketed in this country; that the tariff has 
in no sense proved protective, but has merely restricted the 
volume of business available to our cattle-feeders and the 
consumption of feed grains; that it is “wholly useless to us,” 
and that it is “an un-called-for contribution to commercial 
friction between the two countries,” resulting in the loss of 
part of our best agricultural market. 
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BEEF INSURANCE 


BY LEON C. HURTT 
Missoula, Montana 


ESTERN STOCKMEN make a practice of ranging 

their stock on the open range or on the national forests 
during the summer and fall, thus avoiding, so far as possible, 
the burden of heavy investment in ranch property that would 
be required to maintain their herds year-long. Ownership of 
all the land necessary to provide feed throughout the year, 
with high taxes, interest, and other carrying charges, would 
make stock-raising prohibitive to most. It is sound business, 
therefore, to use the open range as late in the fall as practi- 
cable, and thus reduce the heavy expense of feeding hay or 
other roughage where range is cheaper. 


One of the outstanding lessons to be learned from a criti- 
cal study of the western live-stock industry is the need for 
insurance. I do not refer to that kind represented by a writ- 
ten policy requiring a fixed annual premium payment to some 
company, though that is doubtless desirable under some con- 
ditions. I have in mind the kind of insurance that may be 
provided, in the form of hay or other harvested feed, when the 
usual supply of range is not available in those emergencies 
that occur all too frequently in the range country. The losses 
that might have been prevented by such means in the range 
states during the past few years would make a staggering 
total. 


Some of the older stockmen who remember the terrible 
winter of 1886-87 in the Northwest, or of 1893 in the South- 
west, and similar disasters that have occurred since, learneu 
a never-to-be-forgotten lesson as to the need for a surplus 
of harvested feed. Others, who had not experienced those 
years of disaster, did not fully realize the need for feed in- 
surance. The less experienced or less cautious men, who were 
more inclined to take a chance, started into the winter of 
1919-20 with unusual confidence that the future was bright. 
It may be painful to recall the sequence of events since the 
beginning of that memorable season—the heavily stocked 
ranges, the long, hard winter of deep snows, the lack of suffi- 
cient feed. 


This was followed by the inevitable consequences—a 
scramble for feed, when slough grass and “rot gut” hay was 
shipped into the range states from the East at $35 to $40 per 
ton, and then hauled five to twenty-five miles through the snow 
and zero weather to stock too weak to move. Of course, there 
could be but one result—thousands of head died of starvation. 
These losses were all the harder to bear since they took place 
after immense feed bills had been incurred. It meant curtains 
for hundreds of stockmen who could have cashed in the previ- 
ous fall for sums running into five or six figures—and all for 
the want of a haystack! 

Yet, in spite of these recent experiences, evidence has 
been seen in the range country during the past year that some 
stockmen have apparently not been converted to the need for 
feed insurance. Some will argue that the unusual break 
in prices immediately following the disastrous winter of 1919- 
20 was responsible for all the damage. But was it? 


Whether or not the stockman fully recognizes the need for 
feed insurance, it is pretty certain that his banker does. Judg- 
ing from the attitude of numerous bankers in the range coun- 
try, they propose to scrutinize the size of the haystacks more 
closely than they did in the boom days, before approving a 
loan. Some bankers have acquired many gray hairs the past 
three years trying to liquidate, and save from total loss, the 
stock that was turned over by the original owner primarily 
from a lack of adequate feed. 

Some may feel that what I call feed insurance is too 
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burdensome and unnecessary, since it is needed so infrequently, 
I recall two years of association with a cattle outfit in Ney 
Mexico. The manager was a Texas cowman of the old school, 
but even in those days he had learned through bitter experj. 
ence that severe and prolonged droughts were to be expecte 
on the year-long range. Twice or more in only a few years he 
had held the breeding stock till after the grass dried up, hop. 
ing the rains would come—only to be disappointed. Once 
half the herd was shipped to grass in Arizona, with a loss of 
from two to ten head per car en route, and the remaining 
cows sold for a price that barely covered round-up, pasturage, 
and transportation charges. This taught him the need of 
feed insurance, even though it meant the purchase and devel. 
opment of an alfalfa ranch under the nearest irrigation pro. 
ject, twenty miles away. As further insurance he started the 
innovation of feeding cottonseed cake, mixed with a little hay, 
to the thin stuff. If the cake-feeding was started in the early 
stages of the drought, the moving of thin stuff from range 
to ranch could frequently be avoided. The cottonseed cake 
had to be freighted twenty-six miles to ranch headquarters, 
A supply of the cake was kept on hand, however, so that 
feeding could always be started at a few days’ notice. This 
practice of providing supplemental feed on the range aroused 
the scoffing of neighboring outfits; but when, after the next 
prolonged drought, this feed insurance saved a goodly per- 
centage of stock, they ceased to scoff and began to do likewise, 

In the fall of 1917 occurred an unusually heavy snow over 
one of the famed ranching valleys of Montana. A few days 
later the surface of the snow softened, and then froze hari, 
forming a stiff crust over eight to ten inches of snow. This 
effectually sealed up the nutritious grasses that the ranchmen 
were depending upon to carry stock well into the winter. 
Feeding began in November, instead of January as was the 
usual practice, and continued till the following spring. Those 
who had provided no feed surplus ran out of hay in March 
or earlier. Their stock could be seen on the range that spring 
with legs torn and bleeding from the crusted snow that they 
were forced to travel over and paw through for what old 
grass was available. Losses were tremendous, to say nothing 
of the punishment suffered by the stock. 


The need for feed insurance is not, then, something that 
is apparent once only in a lifetime or every fifteen or twenty 
years. The lack of it any one season may mean the loss of the 
savings of years. It is better to be insured than sorry. 

But how, it may be asked, is this to be done on a practi- 
cal basis? One answer is: Through carrying over a full 
year’s supply of hay or other harvested feed crop—keeping one 
year ahead with feed. The temptation to sell the surplus at 
a high price during the winter will be great; the current need 
for money will often be pressing. But if you would be ona 
sound foundation, and remain solvent when the crisis comes, 
sacrifice something else rather than your feed insurance. It 
may cause some curtailment in the size of the herd until the 
surplus can be built up; it may mean some depreciation in the 
quality of the hay carried over, unless well housed; it will 
also cost something if interest is figured on the value of the 
hay carried through a year before being used; but this may be 
charged up as premium on the insurance. Are not all these 
objections outweighed by the ever-present chance of going 
“broke” next year for the lack of feed insurance? I am sure 
that the banker will agree that they are. 


“Think the April, 1923, issue, just received, the most 
interesting you ever put out.”—FieLD Bouart, Rocky Ford, 
Colo. 


“You have the best publication of its kind going.” FRANK 
H. STEVENS, Fairplay, Colo. 
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FEEDERS’ DAY AT WASHINGTON IRRIGATION 
STATION 


BY JERRY SOTOLA 
State College of Washington 


HE SECOND ANNUAL FEEDERS’ DAY was held 
Tee 10 at the Washington Irrigation Station at Prosser. 
About 600 stockmen were present, coming from all points of 
the Yakima Valley. Director E. C. Johnson, of the Washing- 
ton Agriculture Experiment Station, opened the program with 
a brief address, discussing the present-day trend toward a 
more diversified system of agriculture. Lamb-feeding experi- 
ments were discussed by Howard Hackedorn, head of the De- 
partment of Animal Husbandry of the Washington State Col- 
lege, and beef-cattle experiments by the writer. 

The work with 209 steers, divided into 9 lots, included tests 
with roughage rations fed to 51 head of 1,200-pound two-year- 


| old steers. The rations consisted of alfalfa hay alone, alfalfa 


hay plus corn silage, 2 pounds of cottonseed meal plus alfalfa 
hay plus corn silage, and 12 pounds of corn plus alfalfa hay 
plus corn silage. The steers fed straight hay gained 1.04 
pounds daily, consuming 3,099 pounds for every 100 pounds’ 
gain. With $13 hay, the gain cost $30.15. The steers were 
not well finished, and, if the cost as feeders is set at $6 per 100 
pounds, they would have had to sell for $6.54 per 100 pounds 
to pay for the feed at the end of the test. The steers were 
offered 32.23 pounds of alfalfa hay per day, of which they 
refused 2.41 pounds. , 

The corn silage-alfalfa hay rations produced gains of 1.66 
pounds per head daily on 1,206-pound steers. A gain of 100 
pounds’ body weight received the consumption of 801 pounds 


| of hay and 2,378 pounds of corn silage, costing $12.94—-silage 


being valued at $6.50 and hay at $13 per ton. The cost of 
gains in this case was $7.21 less than for the straight-hay lot, 
and the steers were better finished. In comparing the feed 
required per 100 pounds’ gain by the straight hay-fed steers 
and those fed hay plus corn silage, a replacement value of 100 
pounds of silage for every 96 pounds of hay is obtained. But 
such a comparison gives the silage a value far too much in 
excess of its actual feeding qualities, since the hay was fed in 
a less efficient and more unbalanced form than the silage. 
Such a comparison, however, is a convincing argument for the 
feeding of silage to steers, and in this case in the proportion 
of 1 part of hay to 3 parts of silage by weight. A spread of 
only 38 cents’ gain per 100 pounds above the cost as feeders 
would cover the feed cost. Inasmuch as the Yakima Valley 
has ideal conditions for the production of roughages, and in 
view of the fact that the beef markets in the Northwest do not 


| pay a premium for well-finished cattle, this ration of hay plus 


silage proved best for these conditions. 

The steers fed 2 pounds of cottonseed meal, alfalfa hay, 
and corn silage averaged 1,211 pounds per head when the test 
started, and gained 2.03 pounds per head, at a ¢ost of $13.99. 


| This method of feeding, in spite of the high-priced cottonseed 
; meal at $61 per ton, produced beef which cost $16.16 less per 


100 pounds than the straight hay. The necessary spread above 
cost as feeders in this case was 54 cents. The cottonseed 


'meal replaced 125 pounds of alfalfa hay plus 356 pounds for 


every 99 pounds, and, with hay costing $13 and silage $6.50 


| per ton, the cottonseed meal returned only $18.75 per ton. The 


steers fed cottonseed meal were better finished than those fed 
hay or hay-silage rations, but probably would have sold for the 
Same price as the others. 

The fourth lot of two-year-old steers was fed 12 pounds 
of shelled corn, 10 pounds of alfalfa hay, and 30 pounds of corn 
silage per head. The daily gains were 2.16 pounds per steer. 
The steers consumed 556 pounds of corn, costing $36 per ton, 
besides 467 pounds of alfalfa hay and 1,389 pounds of corn 


silage, for every gain of 100 pounds. The cost of each 100 
pounds’ gain was $17.69, and a margin of 86 cents per 100 
pounds above the value of the cattle when put into the feed- 
lots is necessary to cover the feed cost with this system of 
feeding. 


MONTANA STOCK GROWERS’ CONVENTION 


NE OF THE MOST INTERESTING and best-attended 
Q annual conventions of the Montana Stock Growers’ Asso- 
ciation was held at Miles City on April 17 and 18, 1923. A 
large delegation from all parts of the state and many outsiders 
were in attendance. President John H. Burke, in his opening 
address, gave a comprehensive review of the important prob- 
lems with which the live-stock industry is at present wrestling, 
emphasizing particularly the need of better wintering condi- 
tions. The excellent financial status of the association was 
brought out in the report of Secretary E. A. Phillips, which 
showed a membership of 923 and a substantial bank balance. 

That adoption of the radical policies of railway regula- 
tion now being advocated by large circles would do more harm 
than good to the people of the Northwest, was the opinion of 
Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Railway Age, Chicago, who said 
that application of the principle that freight rates should fol- 
low product prices would cause more of them to be raised than 
reduced. Wellington D. Rankin, attorney-genera] of Montana, 
spoke of the railroads as they touch the stockman’s interests, 
making particular mention of the new line recently opened in 
the eastern part of the state, which should mark a new era in 
its progress. 

What the War Finance Corporation has done for the 
stock-raisers of Montana was related by T. O. Hammond, of 
Helena. Dr. W. J. Butler, state veterinarian, reviewed the 
work of the Live Stock Sanitary Board of Montana. Other 
speakers were Matt Staff, president of the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company of Chicago; F. C. Campbell, 
superintendent of the Blackfeet Indian Agency; Scott Leavitt, 
representative in Congress from Montana; and John Clay, 
pioneer stockman of Chicago, who regaled the audience with 
some of his reminiscences of the early days. W. K. Woods, 
A. A. Walters, and Henry R. Park, commission men from Chi- 
cago, and W. C. White, of Armour & Co., likewise gave talks. 

A feature of the convention was the celebration in com- 
memoration of the first rail laid on the new road being built 
from Miles City 300 miles south to the Salt Creek oil field in 
Wyoming. 

Resolutions were passed— 

Indorsing work of Biological Survey in extermination of 
predatory animals; 

Requesting reductions in rentals of state lands for grazing 
purposes ; 

Recommending review of leases on Indian reservations and 
reduction of renting charges; ; 

Approving endeavors of Attorney-General Rankin to 
secure more equitable freight rates; 

Advising all counties to adopt budget system; 

Urging closer co-operation among live-stock producers of 
nation, approving direct purchase of feeders, and recommend- 
ing employment of full-time secretary for purpose of enlarging 
membership of association; 

Recommending (1) discontinuance of further reductions in 
grazing privileges on national forests of those now owning 
commensurate and dependent property; (2) elimination of 
provision against transfer renewals of same outfit more than 
once a year; (3) creation of “exemption limits” below which 
reductions will not be applied for purposes of redistribution; 
and (4) consideration of natural forage resources in adopting 
principle of fixing charges on a commercial basis, and opposing 
fixing of fees on basis of competitive bidding; 

Indorsing action of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in having prepared for introduction in Congress a bill 
—* for leasing of unoccupied public domain as grazing 
ands; 
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Approving maintenance of stock-yards at Los Angeles; 

Favoring enactment of federal “truth-in-fabrics” bill; 

Commending work of Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
in collecting and disseminating live-stock information, and 
urging extension of this service; 

Lauding work of State Agricultural College in investi- 
gating live-stock problems and of United States Department of 
Agriculture in eradicating insect pests and live-stock diseases; 

Indorsing efforts of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation to have commission charges reduced; 

Protesting against practice of railroads in charging ship- 
pers for disinfecting and sanding cars; 

Requesting railroad companies to promulgate feed-in- 
transit rates on cattle to terminal markets for a period of one 
year; 

Urging every man and woman in Montana interested in 
growing of live stock to become member of Montana Stock 
Growers’ Association and of American National Live Stock 
Association. 


John H. Burke, of Helena, was unanimously re-elected 
president of the association for his third term. Charles 
Simpson, of Miles City, was elected first vice-president, and 
Roy Clary, of Great Falls, second vice-president. Dillon was 
named as the meeting-place for the 1924 convention. 


THE UTAH CONVENTION 


HE FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Utah Cat- 

tle and Horse Growers’ Association, held in Salt Lake 
City on April 6, 1923, was a big success in every way. Presi- 
dent Macfarlane in his annual address outlined the achieve- 
ments of the association during the past year—the reduction 
in taxation and in freight rates on live stock (the latter in 
co-operation with the American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation), favorable grazing regulations on national forests, 
and beneficial live-stock legislation, both state and national. 
He urged thorough brand inspection for the purpose of 
securing cheaper money from the government. District For- 
ester R. H. Rutledge and Chief of Grazing Ernest Winkler 
delivered interesting addresses, urging a low protective limit 
for beginners and suggesting limited exchanges between cat- 
tle- and sheep-owners on spring ranges. A motion was unani- 
mously carried that the further distribution of permits be 
withheld. D. J. Sheehan, chairman of the Marketing Com- 
mittee, spoke on finance and marketing, and W. H. Thain, 
chairman of the Legislative Committee, on legislation. 


At the afternoon session, Professor John T. Caine III 
delivered an able address on the “Present and Future of the 
Live-Stock Industry,” and George Russell, president of the 
Nevada Land and Live Stock Association, told interestingly 
of his home organization. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Opposing present valuations placed on cattle by State 
Board of Equalization and deploring attitude of board: 

Opposing any advance in grazing fees, and declaring it 
to be unjust to make permittees of a grass range pay more 
than those of a browse range; 

Pronouncing convention at Ogden a success, and holding 
that such a convention should be called by Forest Service at 
end of each grazing period; 

Recommending granting of grazing permits for periods 
of ten years; 

Expressing appreciation of work of American National 
Live Stock Association; 

Thanking governor of Utah for vetoing county bill; 

Holding that great injustice is being done cattlemen of 
state by transient and unnaturalized aliens bringing in live 
stock in vast herds and stripping lands of all forage; 

Commending State Farm Bureau and local county organ- 
izations for interest taken in farmer and live-stock man; 

Praising Forest Service officials for manner in which they 
have operated forest reserves of state during past year; 

Protesting against government detaching vast areas from 
forest reserves to create pleasure resorts and national parks, 
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and recommending that, wherever possible, good grazing areas 
be added to reserves; 

Advocating policy of limiting further distribution to sur. 
pluses made available by transfer reductions and forfeitures, 

Believing that, in order to make provision for small farm 
herd, policy should be to maintain low protective limits within 
which increases may be granted as surpluses become available; 

Recommending continuance of policy of reductions op 
transfers; 

Favoring establishment of exemption limits in localities 
where conditions will not permit of high enough protection 
limits to provide for an economic herd; 

Favoring higher maximum limits in cattle; 

Opposing local associations making distribution of graz. 
ing privileges; 

Favoring severe punishment for any permittee allowing 
another person to turn cattle on summer range on his permit; 

Expressing sorrow at death of Alonzo Brinkerhoff, presi- 
dent of association. 


The following officers were elected by acclamation: J. 
M. Macfarlane, president; J. M. Green, first vice-president; 
John Black, James L. Wrathall, and L. C. Montgomery, second 
vice-presidents; Thomas Redmond, secretary-treasurer. 


COMMUNITY REFRIGERATION IN CALIFORNIA 


ARMERS IN SACRAMENTO VALLEY, California, have 

devised a scheme for the elimination of the meat-retailer 
that is interesting and perhaps merits emulation. The plan 
involves the butchering of their own animals and keeping the 
meat in rented cold-storage boxes at central plants, to be 
withdrawn as needed, thus saving to the farmers the exasper- 
ating advance over the selling price of their live stock charged 
them on meats bought at the shop for their home use. From 
an article in the Los Angeles Sunday Examiner, describing 
this new method of combating the high cost of living, we quote: 


“It goes against the grain like a cross-cut saw striking a 
knot for a farmer to sell meat to a butcher and then have to 
buy it back at double the price. ‘Why should it cost as much 
to cut up an animal as to produce it?’ he demands... . 

“A few years ago H. A. Eames, superintendent of a coli- 
storage plant at Chico, helped solve the problem of saving a 
large share of the farmers’ meat money by renting them 
ice-boxes. ... Two hundred boxes, each capable of holding 
100 pounds of meat, were fitted up and offered for rent ata 
penny a day—$3.65 a year. Two hundred farmers promptly 
leased the boxes and filled them with produce—mainly fresh 
meat. Each box was fitted with a lock and key, rendering 
the refrigerators as private as a family refrigerator. 

“The project was such a complete and immediate success 
that it was soon found necessary to install 270 additional boxes 
to take care of the increasing army of rural customers. The 
new boxes were made to hold 125 pounds and were rented at 
$4 a year. The price was later raised to $6 a year, at which 
price most of the 470 boxes have been rented. 

“Eighty extra-large boxes, three feet square and holding 
500 pounds each, are rented for $30 a year by big ranches, 
hotels, boarding-houses, and other large users of fresh food. 
Townspeople decided they had just as good a right to save 
meat money as had the farmer, even if their doing so resulted 
in less business for the butcher... . 

“Butter, eggs, fruits, and vegetables are stored, as well as 
meats, enabling farmers to enjoy fresh vegetables and perish- 
able fruits out of season—the same as the city man—and to 
sell surplus dairy and poultry products when the latter are 
high-priced. 

“A temperature of 20 degrees is maintained in the room 
where the box goods are stored. This apartment is entered 
through a cooling-room, which is’ supplied with blocks for 
cutting up meat and is kept at about 35 degrees. It is while 
here, carving carcasses into convenient portions for cooking, 
that the farmer fully realizes that he is his own butcher. 

“Each piece of meat is wrapped in two thicknesses of pat- 
affin paper, tied, and marked with the number of pounds it 
= and the kind of meat—chuck steak, pork chops, spare 
ribs, ete. ... 

“Autos and good roads have made possible the success of 
Mr. Eames’s plan. Some farmers bring meat thirty miles 10 
place it on ice in Chico. 
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“The success of the Chico idea led the ranchers in the 
Durham district, eight miles south, to erect a refrigerator 
plant of thir own. ... A portion of the Durham plant is 
ysed to chill about 1,000 gallons of milk daily for near-by dairy- 
men, who bring their product here to have it prepared for 
retailing to Chico customers. The meat-room contains 120 
individual lock-boxes. Some have a capacity of 300 pounds of 
meat and rent for $1 a month, while others hold only half as 
much and cost users $6 per annum. The temperature is kept 
at about 19 degrees by a machine which handles ammonia by 
what is known as the direct-expansion system. .. . 

“The cold-storage plant cost $2,700, and is rented to farm- 
ers for $270 a year, which pays 5 per cent on the capital in- 
vested and 5 per cent depreciation. The ice machine cost 
$4,000, and was paid for by selling stock to farmers who own 
the apparatus. ... 

“Tulare County farmers are planning to build at Porter- 
ville a cold-storage plant similar to the one at Durham, the 
success Of which has attracted widespread interest among 
meat-growers in other sections.” 


AUDIT OF BOOKS OF COMMISSION FIRMS 
BENEFITS SHIPPERS 


$ A RESULT of a study of the books of commission com- 
panies at twenty-three of the larger live-stock markets, 
auditors of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration have 
brought about changes in business methods and practices that 
should be of great benefit to shippers and the commission men 
themselves, says the Department of Agriculture. The extent 
and possibilities of this work may be realized when it is known 
that on a single market such as that at Chicago there are more 
than eighty separate commission firms. 


“It will undoubtedly be a surprise to most shippers to 
learn that it has been a quite general practice for commission 
men on these markets to use funds belonging to shipper clients 
for their own use during the time the checks were in transit. 
With the exception of Kansas City, there was no market among 
the twenty-three audited where the commission men as a whole 
kept the shippers’ proceeds separate from other funds, prior 
to the advent of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. 
Many firms used what is known as the ‘float,’ and, as the 
earlier checks came in for settlement, other shipper money 
on more recent transactions would come in, and the burden 
could be shifted. This made it possible for a firm to operate 
on less capital than otherwise would have been needed. The 
firms used this money in any way they saw fit, and the ship- 
pers to whom it belonged knew nothing of any unusual risk, 
so long as the firm remained solvent. In case of a failure the 
man in the country sometimes found it difficult or impossible 
to get his money. Recently six firms on five markets failed, 
with shippers’ claims aggregating more than $100,000. All 
cases of failure of commission firms unearthed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture so far were found to have been the result 
of this employment of shippers’ money for personal use and 
speculation. The breaking-up of this practice promises to be 
one of the major benefits resulting from the auditing of the 
books of the commission firms. 


“Not the least among the results accomplished is the reali- 
zation on the part of the officials of the commission companies 
that the details of their operations are now subject to the 
scrutiny of government officials. This work also has given 
the members of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration 
a better insight into the system of handling live stock on the 
public markets, and has shown relationships between commis- 
sion men, traders, and speculators not previously known to 
have existed. In connection with the practice of using ship- 
pers’ money, it was found that on most markets it was the 
rule for commission men to deposit proceeds of the sale of 
live stock to their personal bank accounts. As a result of the 
investigation, a large number of firms have begun to keep sep- 
arate bank accounts to safeguard their customers. 

“On one of the large live-stock markets in the Middle 
West auditing of the books showed that six commission firms 
had been making improper account sales, and, when these 
shortcomings were called to the attention of the live-stock ex- 
change at that market, these firms were fined a total of $1,600. 
As a result, one of the larger of the offending firms retired 
from the market. .. . 





“The moral effect of the presence of government men, 
with the power to look into the transactions of these concerns, 
has been tremendous. Many changes for the better have pre- 
ceded the arrival of the auditors. For example, a large num- 
ber of firms have secured more capital, so that it will not be 
necessary to resort to questionable methods for securing the 
use of other people’s money without their knowledge. 

“On one of the large markets, where a large percentage 
of the live stock is consigned by co-operative shipping associa- 
tions, it was found that commission men had been making a 
bid for business by giving a ‘rake-off’ to the managers of the 
local shipping associations. Investigation by representatives 
of the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration -showed that 
bogus sales slips were being made out which did not show 
the actual amounts paid for live stock by packers or other 
buyers. The commission men themselves did not profit by 
these shady transactions, except that by giving attractive 
‘terms’ to managers of shipping associations they were able 
to increase their business. The government men found that 
on this particular market many of these managers had made 
it a practice to ‘shop’ around among commission firms to get 
the biggest ‘rake-off’ possible. Needless to say, this practice 
very suddenly stopped. 

“In taking up cases of irregularities and undesirable prac- 
tices on the part of commission firms, it has been the policy 
of the government, when it seems possible, to get the business 
on a sound basis. As a result of this policy, eight concerns 
that were near to insolvency were put on their financial feet 
by procuring additional a accommodations and increas- 
ing the personal investment. When the companies were re- 
organized, arrangements were made to have the shippers’ 
proceeds segregated from other furds. The concerns were 
saved from failure, and shippers were protected against possi- 
ble losses. ... ‘ 

“The live-stock exchanges have shown considerable inter- 
est in the auditing work, and have co-operated with the Pack- 
ers and Stock-Yards Administration to a very great extent 
by disciplining their members when irregularities were found, 
and by securing written authorizations from their members 
permitting the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration to dis- 
close to the exchanges any such irregularities for the purpose 
of corrective action.” 


LIVE-STOCK LEGISLATION IN COLORADO 


TOCKMEN OF COLORADO fared well at the hands of 
~ the State Legislature whose sessions closed last month. 
Nearly all the bills introduced for the promotion of the inter- 
ests of stock-raisers and farmers, and sponsored by the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ Association, were enacted into law. 

The “truth-in-fabrics” bill was passed—with the provision, 
however, that clothing-dealers are required to mark the con- 
tents of their goods only in case they can get this information 
from manufacturers; and it may take national legislation to 
bring this about. Three states have so far put this bill on 
their statute-books—Wyoming, Texas, and Colorado. 

Another important piece of legislation was the co-oper- 
ative marketing law, granting authority for the formation of 
associations to control the marketing of the products of their 
members, under the provisions of the national act. 

The work of destroying predatory animals, in conjunction 
with the federal government forces, was transferred from the 
Fish and Game Commission to the State Board of Live Stock 
Inspection, and an amount of $20,000 was allowed for two 
years’ operations. 

For the eradication of bovine tuberculosis $16,000 was 
granted, to supplement the amount appropriated by the federal 
government. This is to be used for reimbursing owners of 
tubercular stock. 

Preservation of the range in northwestern Colorado from 
invasion by stock-growers in Utah and Wyoming was provided 
through a law allowing the imposition of a license fee of 5 
cents a head on sheep and 25 cents on cattle entering the state. 

A number of game reserves were created in different 
parts of the state. 
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NORTHWEST WILL TAKE FEW SOUTHERN 
CATTLE 


J. E. P. 


EW SOUTHERN CATTLE will go to northern grass this 
jet and they will be mainly in first hands. Conditions 
in that grazing area are not conducive to investment in young 
cattle. In fact, another season of liquidation is promised. 
Even if the Northwest was able to finance a stock-cattle mi- 
gration, asking prices for yearlings and two-year-olds in the 
Southwest are prohibitive. Physical conditions in the North- 
west are excellent, and cattle have wintered well; but in a 
financial sense the situation is anything but promising, despite 
the anvil chorus of optimism constantly sounded. 

As an investment opportunity, the Northwest is promis- 
ing. Ranch land and stock are cheap, and present holders 
are scanning the horizon for cash customers. What the whole 
northwestern cattle industry needs at this moment is the tonic 
influence of cash. 

Kansas and Oklahoma pastures will house their usual 
complement of cattle during the grazing season, Texas furnish- 
ing the major part of this bovine migration; but age will 
average one year less than formerly, and weights will be 
considerably lighter. Not all the cattle going into these pas- 
tures are of Texas, Arizona, and New Mexican origin, however, 
as several trains of three- and four-year-old yearlings have 
been moved there from Florida. These cattle are termed 
“yearlings” by courtesy and on account of light weight, but 
are fully matured and will fatten readily. The fact that they 
could be used to replenish this grass suggests that stock-cattle 
plenitude is passing. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 
GETTING UNDER WAY 


S A MEANS of calling the attention of consumers to the 
A fact that meat is a wholesome, healthful food, high in 
food value, and important in the economic structure of our 
country, the National Live Stock and Meat Board has re- 
quested all agencies in the live-stock and meat industry, as 
well as the general public, to promote the observance of the 
period from June 25 to 30, inclusive, as ‘Meat-for-Health 
Week.” 

The National Live Stock and Meat Board is now func- 
tioning actively and receiving helpful co-operation from many 
quarters. The tentative plans for its campaign include the 
distribution of meat-recipe booklets and of colored posters, 
calling attention to the healthfulness of meat; the holding of 
demonstrations on a large scale throughout the country, to 
teach housewives useful information about methods of prep- 
aration and serving meats; window displays in retail shops; 
the inclusion of “Meat-for-Health” copy in advertisements of 
retailers, packers, and others; the preparation of special ad- 
vertising copy; and the co-operation of the Department of 
Agriculture, agricultural associations, agricultural colleges, 
live-stock commission men, the Institute of American Meat 
Packers, the United Master Butchers of America, the Na- 
tional Association of Meat Councils, and the local meat 
councils. 


DROUGHT CATTLE GET EXTENSION 


A joint resolution passed by Congress before adjournment 
provides that cattle from the Southwest sent into Mexico for 
temporary grazing purposes, or that have strayed across the 
boundary line, before March 1, 1923, may be brought back to 
the United States free of duty if returned within twelve 
months from the time they crossed. 


ASKS REDUCTION OF GRAZING FEES 


XPRESSION of the conviction that, the grazing fee for 
3 cattle on the Custer National Forest already having been 
advanced from 46 cents in 1916 to $1.02 in 1923, the existing 
fee shall be considered the maximum charge, and that any 
readjustment shall be downward, was contained in a resolution 
adopted by the Three Mile-Elk Creek Live Stock Association 
at its recent convention. Another resolution asked the loca] 
district forester to make a fair adjustment of the rental fees 
for special-use features, which have recently been increased, 
It is held that the “commensurate policy” of the Forest Service 
leaves the permittee on national forests without available pas. 
ture lands, in that it requires the cultivation of his entire tract 
for the production of forage crops. 

The Three Mile-Elk Creek Live Stock Association, of 
which D. R. Gustafson, of Ashland, Montana, is president, js 
one of the most active live-stock organizations in the 
Northwest. 


INADEQUATE TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 
CAUSE OF HIGH FREIGHT RATES 


FFICIENT HANDLING OF LOCOMOTIVES ALONE 

would save forty large railroads of the United States 
a half billion dollars annually in coal and capital invested, 
according to the calculations of Senator James Couzens, of 
Michigan. Predicting that the sixty-eighth Congress will be 
forced to meet the railroad situation face to face, Senator 
Couzens gives warning that the “railroad doctors” are pre- 
paring to give the nation an anesthetic, in the form of statis- 
tics, curved lines, and tables, preparatory to a _ painless 
operation in December. 

There are two sets of propagandists at large, according 
to Couzens. The first are those defending the railroads as 
now operated; the second are the “demagogues” exaggerating 
the railroads’ difficulties. The inadequacy of transportation 
facilities, in his opinion, is chiefly responsible for high oper- 
ating costs, and consequently excessive freight rates. 





MORE OLD WOOL PAYMENTS COMING 


OLLECTIONS OF EXCESS PROFITS ON WOOL of the 
e 1918 clip are proceeding. Several recent court decisions 
in favor of the government have helped clear the way. To date 
an amount of $663,447 has been collected, of which $360,365 
has been distributed to more than 100,000 wool-growers in all 
parts of the country. The sum of $825,850 is still in process of 
collection, and about thirty-five cases are in the hands of the 
Department of Justice. 


THE CALENDAR 

June 4-5, 1923—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse Raisers’ 
Association of Oregon Union, Ore. 

June 5-6, 1923—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Growers 
Association, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

June 6-8, 1923—Annual Live Stock Show, Union, Ore. 

June 7-9, 1923—Annual Convention of Nebraska Live Stock 
Association, Alliance, Neb. 

June 11-13, 1923—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

November 3-10, 1923—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

November 17-24, 1923—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


January 19-26, 1924—National Western 
Colo. 


Stock Show, Denver, 
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Volume IV 


GENERAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 
[) ness APRIL there was a growing appre- 
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hension that the wave of prosperity in com- 

mercial and manufacturing centers was mov- 
ing forward altogether too fast. The Federal Reserve 
Board threw out a warning late in the month, and 
at the beginning of May there are many evidences 
of a general slackening. The speculative industrial 
and railroad shares reflected this uncertainty and 
apprehension by sharp declines in price. Labor is 
still well employed, but future commitments in indus- 
trial channels indicate that the acute shortage of 
labor will soon be over. There is a distinct pause in 
the march of wages to a higher level. Employers 
have found that the increase in wages and overhead 
has absorbed most of the “velvet” incident to higher 
prices, and they are adjusting their affairs on a more 
cautious and conservative basis. 

The steady monthly shrinkage in our international 
trade balance means that foreign fields, particularly 
for our manufactured surplus, are not so alluring as 
in past years; for the buying power of other nations, 
except upon uncertain credit, is at a low ebb. The 
present trend of our international trade is entirely 
logical and sound. As we have frequently pointed 
out, if this country expects the large loans it has made 
abroad to be repaid, it must allow its debtors to liqui- 
date them in commodities. This is certain to have its 
inexorable effect on the volume of our production of 
manufactured articles. 

The effect of this slowing-up process was not, 
however, evident in April’s business. New records 
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in building were established last month, with costs 
mounting steadily. Steel production and consump- 
tion surpassed those of any previous period. Condi- 
tions were slightly less tense at the opening of May, 
and new buying was less urgent. The automobile 
industry is still at the peak of production. Soft-coal 
trade is very slow, with prices weak. Anthracite is 
accumulating. Prices for copper, lead, and zine are 
easier. Large stocks of petroleum have forced a re- 
duction of 10 cents per barrel in many fields. 

While prosperity has been rampant for several 
months in many lines of business, it has not been 
present to any marked degree in the agricultural and 
live-stock industries. These have not ascended to any 
pedestal from which they might topple. Such im- 
provement as has occurred can be traced mostly to 
rigid economies in production. 

Wool is firm and advancing, with woolen mills 
at the top speed of operation. Cotton has declined, 
in the face of the largest domestic consumption on 
record. Irregularity is the outstanding characteristic 
of the hide and leather market, there being about as 
many advances as reductions. 

Winter wheat was benefited by generous rains in 
April, but the wheat area for 1923 is estimated to be 
around 5,000,000 acres less than in 1922. The oats 
acreage is slightly increased. Corn is being seeded 
under ideal conditions. On May 5 all grains were 
lower than a month ago. 

Money was a little easier at the close of April. 
Collections continue very slow. Business failures are 
averaging above those of recent years. Sterling ex- 
change is lower. 

Bradstreet’s food-index number for the week 
ending April 28, 1923, was $3.32, compared with 
$3.33 for the previous week and $3.29 for the 
corresponding week in 1922. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS | 
M OPPOSITION developed at the various 


hearings before the Interstate Commerce 

Commission during the past three months 
on the tentative plan for the consolidation of rail- 
roads as presented by the commission in its opinion 
of August 3, 1921 (Docket No. 12964). The critics 
of this plan, whether they be the interested carriers, 
state railway commissions, big commercial concerns, 
or the shippers, were fairly unanimous in urging a 
different solution of the problem; in fact, each inter- 
est, for selfish or other reasons, generally advanced 
at the hearings a scheme widely different from the 
rest. of them. 

An outline of the tentative plan is set forth in the 
November, 1921, PRODUCER. Briefly, Professor Rip- 
ley, of Harvard University, who prepared a report 
for the commission, grouped the carriers into twenty- 
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one independent systems. The commission cut the 
number down to nineteen, of which seven were in 
the territory west of the Mississippi River. One 
prominent western railroad executive suggested only 
four groups for the West, and many other executives 
had different plans. The burden of the evidence 
would indicate that the majority of those appearing 
desired more independent groups than recommended 
by the commission. 

These consolidations, on any basis other than the 
dire necessity of some of the carriers, look pretty 
far off. After the commission has concluded its hear- 
ings and finally adopted a definite plan—subject, of 
course, to change—it has no power to enforce its 
decision. It is then up to the carriers to propose the 
consolidations and make necessary application to the 
commission; whereupon, if the commission, after 
-hearing, “finds that public interest will be promoted 
by the consolidation,” such consolidation may be 
effected. 

Judged by the present opposition of the repre- 
sentatives of some of the carriers, there will be many 
lines reluctant to join in any application. Even if the 
financial control of certain carriers in a proposed 
group favored such consolidation, there would arise 
the question of the price to be paid for the merged 
lines—which, of course, must be satisfactory to both 
buyer and seller. In some cases, where a line is prac- 
tically bankrupt, the terms of purchase would be 
fairly easy to arrive at, but in the case of carriers 
financially independent the bargaining would be long 
drawn out. 

There is much merit in many of the proposed con- 
solidations. ‘They would reduce overhead, would 
enable a better utilization of equipment, and should 
result in improved service. Some of them meet with 
general favor, while others, it is claimed, would not 
preserve that measure of competition which under 
the law it is necessary to maintain. 

-Sam H. Cowan, attorney of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association, appeared before the 
commission at the hearing in Fort Worth on April 
23, opposing the consolidation of the Colorado & 
Southern Railway and the Fort Worth & Denver City 
Railway with the Santa Fé System, on the ground 
‘ that it was against the public interest, eliminates 
competition, and turns over a large and rapidly devel- 
oping territory to one system of railroads, where two 
now exist. He regarded the proposed consolidation 
of the Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad and 
the: Western Pacific Railroad with the Santa Fé as 
an entirely different proposition, which might be 
desirable, would not eliminate any competition, and 
would promise better service. Wherever “weak 


sisters” in the transportation world have failed to 
furnish adequate service, shippers generally favor a 
consolidation with a stronger line. 
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Congress is responsible for this consolidation 
plan; it was authorized in the Transportation Act. 
Railroad legislation will be one of the big issues be- 
fore Congress at the next session. It might happen 
that Congress would change its view about the con- 
solidation scheme, as well as other features of the 
act. It is rumored that Senator Cummins proposes 
to introduce a bill making the consolidation compul- 
sory instead of permissive, as under the present law. 

For the past two decades there has been a steady 
absorption of “lame ducks” and small railroads by 
the more prosperous ones. That will continue, no 
matter what Congress does. And probably in the 
long run that may be the best solution. 


MISTLETOE CASE REOPENED 


Vine K LAST YEAR, it will be remembered, 
the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange brought 
action under the new Packers and Stock- 

Yards Act against Armour & Co. and the Fowler 

Packing Company as owners of the Mistletoe Stock 

Yards at Kansas City. The defendants were charged 

with operating a private yard, to which certain hog- 

raisers from specified territories were given the ex- 
clusive right to ship their product under conditions 
which tended “toward an absolute monopoly in the 
purchase and slaughter of hogs.” In their answer 
defendants maintained that the Mistletoe yards 
simply served as holding-pens for the Fowler Packing 

Company, that they were paying the current market 

price for hogs, and that therefore the accusation of 

“price-fixing in its worst form” was beside the mark. 

To this view Judge B. T. Hainer, examiner for the 

Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, inclined, 

finding the defendants in effect not guilty—a ruling 

later approved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This, however, did not end the matter. After a 
year’s rumination, the National Live Stock Exchange 
and the Kansas City Live Stock Exchange have de- 
cided to reopen the case. A spur to this action has 
been the absorption by Armour & Co. of the Morris 
interests, which, complainants allege, has accentu- 
ated the situation at the Mistletoe yards, in that it 
“places in the hands of Armour & Co. control of the 
slaughter at Kansas City of hogs equal in number to 
92.2 per cent of the total number of hogs sold on the 
Kansas City stock-yards.” The main ground on 
which the case is now rested is that the Mistletoe 
yards are in reality public stock-yards, under the 
control of the Secretary of Agriculture as head of 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration (a 
phase on which Judge Hainer did not pass at the pre- 
vious hearings), that the “direct buying in the coun- 
try . . . serves to break down the free, open, and 
competitive market,” and that Armour & Co., through 
the operation of these yards, are put “in possession of 
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power to make the price for hogs at Kansas City.” 
There is a marked difference, plaintiffs assert, be- 
tween the way in which Armour & Co. maintain their 
direct buying and their handling of hogs at the Mis- 
tletoe yards, and the processes used by independent 
packers who are not located at public stock-yards and 
have no access to an open market located within hog- 
driving distance. 


COMMISSION FIRMS TO BE BONDED 


HE GENERAL RULES AND REGULATIONS 
ii by the Secretary of Agriculture on No- 

vember 30, 1921, under the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act, did not contain any requirement for the 
ponding of commission firms so as to insure that the 
owner or shipper of live stock would receive the net 
proceeds of the sale of his stock. Such a regulation 
has been under consideration by the administration 
for some months, and, after consultation with all in- 
terests, an amendment to Regulation 17 has been 
authorized, effective July 1, 1923, providing that all 
market agencies (commission firms) shall furnish a 
surety bond from a surety company approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, ‘“‘to secure to the owner or 
consignor the faithful and prompt accounting for and 
payment of the proceeds of the sales of live stock 
received for sale by such market agency for or on 
account of such owner or consignor.” Such bond shall 
be for an amount $2,500 above the gross average daily 
sales of live stock by the marketing agency, shall not 
be less than $5,000, and need not exceed $50,000. 

The new regulations also provide: 

No market agency shall make such use or disposition of 
funds in its possession or control as will endanger or impair 
the faithful and prompt accounting for and payment of such 
portion thereof as may be due the owner or consignor of live 
stock or other person having an interest therein, and to this 
end shall so handle all such funds as to prevent their being 
intermingled or confused with other accounts or funds of the 
market agency kept or used for other purposes. 

The commission men at many of the leading mar- 
kets have already set a valuable precedent in this 
respect by providing for adequate bonds. The new 
regulations now make this bonding compulsory on all 
market agencies, and should prevent in future any 
losses to stockmen occasioned by the failure of 
commission firms. 


RIGHT OF RECOVERY OF UNPAID 
SHIPPER 
' X gers IS THE SITUATION where a shipper 
attempts to recover from a bank money 
derived from the sale of his live stock 
and deposited in the bank by his commission firm 


without his knowledge? Where the bank acts in good 
faith and does not know the source of the money, is he 
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entitled to sue? This question has again been raised 
in connection with a recent case in which the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of a shipment of live stock were 
deposited in a bank by the commission concern and 
applied on an overdraft, the commission concern 
thereupon going into bankruptcy. 

Several cases of this character have been tried in 
the courts. While there is no absolute unanimity in 
the decisions, the great majority of them hold that the 
shipper can recover. A case where the circumstances 
were analogous to the above was a few years ago 
before the Supreme Court of South Dakota, which 
said: 

We are not aware of any principle which will enable a 
depositary who has received from a trustee or agent a fund 
belonging, in fact, to the principal or beneficiary, to appro- 
priate it by his sole act to his own debt held against the trustee 
or agent, and thereupon to insist that his want of knowledge of 
the true ownership is sufficient to guard such inequitable 
appropriation and bar the real owner from pursuing the fund. 

It is, of course, obvious that, if a commission firm 
should turn over the live stock of a shipper to a bank 
in settlement of a claim, without the consent of the 
owner, the latter could recover such live stock from 
the bank. 


CONSOLIDATION OF GRAIN- 
MARKETING AGENCIES 


I ‘ois IN KANSAS CITY late in March, 
officials of the United States Grain Growers, 
Inc., and the American Wheat Growers, Inc. 

—the two big grain-marketing agencies which have 

been stepping on each other’s toes in trying to secure 

the patronage of farmers—reached a modus vivendi 
which is to eliminate competition in the future. 

Under the agreement, the country is to be divided 

into districts for co-operative selling. The American 

Wheat Growers are to confine themselves to wheat, 

while the United States Grain Growers will market 

all sorts of grain, but are to keep out of the territory 
of the Wheat Growers except in the case of the coarse 
sorts. Activities of the two agencies are to be co- 
ordinated along the lines of organization, field work, 
and publicity, and both will establish facilities at 
terminal markets for mutual service. It is expected 
that existing state wheat pools will join this nation- 
wide merger. Oklahoma wheat-growers, who had 
formed a two-state pool with Texas, have already 
been released from contractual relations with the 

United States people, preparatory to joining the 

national organization. 

About the middle of last month the Capper-Tincher 
Grain-Futures Act was declared constitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. One of the 
clauses of this law provides for the admission to grain 
exchanges of co-operative marketing associations: 
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As will be recalled, admission to the Chicago Board 
of Trade was denied the United States Grain Grow- 
ers, pending the decision of the court. Thus two 
rocks are cleared out of the way of this much-troubled 
organization. 


ANNUAL DUES 


EMBERS of the American National Live 

Stock Association who have not paid their 

annual dues for 1923, or who are delinquent 

for previous years, will confer a favor by promptly 
remitting to the association. 

The proceedings of the Twenty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention, held at Los Angeles, California, are now in 
press and will be distributed to members this month. 

There are many readers of THE PRODUCER who 


should be willing to join the American National Live - 


“Stock Association as individual members and assist 
in its work. The membership fee is $10, which in- 
cludes the first year’s dues and subscription to THE 
PRODUCER. The minimum annual dues thereafter 
are $5. 

Please show your interest in this, your national 
association, by becoming an individual member. 





BILL FOR REGULATING GRAZING ON PUBLIC 
DOMAIN 


BILL has been drafted, to be introduced in Congress at 
A the next session, for bringing grazing on the remaining 
unappropriated public domain under federal control. This is 
in line with Resolution No. 2 passed at the Los Angeles con- 
vention of the American National Live Stock Association, and 
with similar action taken at subsequent meetings of several 
state associations. It is understood to have the approval of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The bill authorizes the President of the United States, on 
request of a majority of live-stock growers using such lands, 
to establish grazing districts on unappropriated and unre- 
served public domain that is not irrigable or suitable for the 
production of crops. The purpose is stated to be the promo- 
tion of “the highest use of the public lands for the production 
of live stock,” under rules and regulations to be prescribed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, who shall appoint all neces- 
sary officers and issue grazing permits. The use of water 
under existing laws is not to be restricted, nor ingress or 
egress for all lawful purposes. Lands found to be irrigable 
or suitable for crops may be classified by the Secretary of 
Agriculture and listed for homestead entry. Permits shall be 
issued for periods of not more than ten years, upon payment 
of annual fees fixed by the secretary in accordance with the 
grazing value of the land, preference being given to home- 
steaders and present occupants, and no permits to be given for 
use of improvements owned or controlled by a prior occupant 
without reasonable payment. The immediate administration 
of each grazing district is to rest with an advisory board con- 
sisting of not more than four users, under the chairmanship 
of an officer of the Department of Agriculture. After a cer- 
tain date—to be fixed by the Secretary of Agriculture, but not 
less than one year from the establishment of the district— 
pasturing on such land without a permit shall constitute a 


misdemeanor. Grazing fees are to be paid annually under con- 
ditions prescribed by the Secretary of Agriculture, to be turned 
over to the United States Treasury, which at the end of each 
fiscal year shall refund one-fourth thereof to the state wherein 
the district is situated, to be expended for the benefit of public 
schools and public roads. No land included in a grazing dis. 
trict shall be withdrawn by presidential proclamation except 
after one year’s notice, and proclamations modifying a district 
shall not be issued oftener than every five years. However, 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to enter into co- 
operative agreements with any state, corporation, or individua] 
owning private lands adjacent to grazing districts for their 
proper administration and improvement. 


ORGANIZATION OF AGENCIES UNDER AGRI. 
CULTURAL CREDITS ACT 


O* MAY 1 the twelve “federal intermediate banks” au- 
thorized under the Lenroot-Anderson contribution to the 
new Rural Credits Act were formally opened, ready to receive 
applications for loans. These banks, it will be remembered, 
are to be operated in connection with the already existing 
land banks, and at the same places. A uniform.discount rate 
of 514 per cent has been fixed, guaranteeing credits to farm- 
ers at a rate of not exceeding 7 per cent. One million dollars 
has been turned over by the United States Treasury to each 
of the twelve institutions, this sum being deemed sufficient to 
start them off. The whole $5,000,000 authorized by the law is, 
however, held in readiness in case of need. 

For the benefit of those contemplating applications for 
loans we repeat that this system is not designed for lending 
direct to individual borrowers, but will only discount agricul- 
tural paper for, or purchase such from, banks, loan companies, 
or co-operative associations of producers. In addition, it will 
make advances direct to co-operative associations if the obliga- 
tions representing such loans are secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts, shipping documents, or mortgages on live stock. 

With respect to the “national agricultural credit corpo- 
rations” provided for in the Capper portion of the act, and 
which are to be administered by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, we may say that the details are in process of being 
worked out at the comptroller’s office, and that tentative regu- 
lations have been issued. 


WAR FINANCE CORPORATION 
DISBURSEMENTS 


ROM JANUARY 4, 1921, to March 1, 1923, the War 

Finance Corporation had made loans aggregating $512,- 
291,830. Of this amount $453,917,575 was for agricultural 
and live-stock purposes, distributed as follows: 


General agricultural purposes.............. $158,416,747 
RWS OC oo el eRe satel ea 98,715,378 
COE ois iat 8 ae Bestel ose 81,847,627 
OND a tack dices so wcxdemtusmaeneea eee 52,500,000 
I hig cticesctlensnastrasccpauenn mises teers 36,790,189 
IID cscs ssrcrcoicehsaksanmationabende- cacti 11,458,000 
MII Sah cla ctudatd-c eck ledtincestehtd bas can ck pectin tte soheh glans 10,250,000 
POURS), Cop to net err erred) ae 2,044,634 
PCI SECIS <encccia es aed setiaae esehebies 1,250,000 
CRNNOG Thuis auc eae 300,000 
UM pishassacitedarinne tae ‘quchensx keds pieioheanniee atetih 260,000 
Ot 2529.70. A LS. cee eee 50,000 
NINE ccsetnncastonleinnemcnuaninedaioin 35,000 

$453,917,575 


“THE PRODUCER is a first-class periodical, and I would not 
be without it.”—J. N. LANGworTHY, Gardner, Colo. 
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COST OF RAISING BEEF CATTLE 
GAZELLE, CAL., April 11, 1923. 


To THE PRODUCER: 


In my judgment, the cost-of-production data contained in 
the petition to the Forest Service by two associations of live- 
stock men of Lake County, Oregon, and printed in the March 
PRODUCER, are conservative and correct as far as carried. 
Their sale estimate is, however, based only on selling steers. 
To complete the estimate, I think the selling prices of both 
steers and cows are necessary. In thus carrying out the esti- 
mate on the basis of a 65 per cent calf crop, and selling the 
entire increase at thirty months old, one-half being steers and 
one-half cows, my figures show a net loss on production of 
$14.85 per head, as follows: 


Lake County cattlemen’s estimate of cost to raise a 30- 





WIRUR"Olen COW GP SUCOR san oii see $65.85 
Sale price of steer, weight 950 pounds, at 
OW Ate Re aad $ 57.00 
Sale price of cow, weight 1,000 pounds, at 
FR (3 OMI ssa ale ces win tae ess Reactant ee 45.00 
$102.00 
Average price per head for cow or steer.................... 51.00 
Average loss per head on raising cow or steer........:. $14.85 


Although the Lake County cattle-raisers’ estimated cost 
of producing a thirty-month-old cow or steer shows, approxi- 
mately, a loss of $14.85 per head, I am confident that those 
men can arrange their cattle-raising in such a way as to stop 
loss on production and show a possibility of a margin of profit. 
The conditions necessary to stop loss would be to raise an 
85 per cent calf crop and a well-bred beef steer that will weigh 
1,050 pounds when marketed at thirty months old, and sell a 
stock cow with a calf at her side to bring aS much money as 
possible—though, of course, all barren cows would be fat and 
should be sold for beef. 


My estimate for correction of the loss is as follows: 


Cost of care of cow 1 year, October to October.......... $ 23.27 
Cost of care of 100 cows, 1 year, October to October.. 2,327.00 
Cost per calf, if an 85 per cent calf crop is raised.....$ 27.37 
Cost of care of calf until 1 year old..........0000000..... 12.89 
Cost of care of yearling until 30 months old................ 17.16 
Total cost to raise steer or cow to 30 months old..$ 57.42 
Sale of 30-month-old-steer, weight 1,050 pounds, at 
ae ee ee ee aes 63.00 
Sale of cow with calf at side... eee 55.50 
$ 118.50 
Average selling price for steer, or cow and calf.......... $ 59.25 
Average cost to raise steer, or cow and calf.................. 57.42 


I i iiss isk ets teckel $ 1.83 
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Adding the estimated $14.85 per head loss on production 
to the $1.83 margin for profit shows a saving of $16.68 per 
head each year for the cattle-raiser carrying out the 
corrections I suggest. 

When cattle are run on an unfenced range during the 
spring, summer, and fall months, to place ten head of strong, 
serviceable bulls from two to five years old on the range with 
each 100 cows will bring a calf-branding of over 85 per cent, 
at a bull cost of only $1.67 per cow. In fact, such has been 
my experience in over twenty years of running stock cattle 
on an unfenced range. I know more than one ranch in Lake 
County, Oregon, that always sells thirty-month-old steers 
weighing more than 1,050 pounds each. Six serviceable bulls to 
100 cows, when in a field not too large or mountainous, should 
bring a calf-branding of over 90 per cent. I am getting 90 
per cent of calves from Hereford cows in fenced fields with six 
serviceable bulls to 100 cows. A six-year-old bull is usually 
too heavy and sluggish to be profitable to turn on an unfenced 
range, though he will continue to do some service with cows 
in a field. 

The purpose of running ten serviceable bulls to 100 cows 
when on an unfenced range is to provide a sufficient number 
to attend the many little bands of eight to ten cows that 
become isolated on the range during the summer and remain 
in some remote spot by themselves. Such a number of bulls 
seems like providing for some of your unprogressive neighbors 
who have their cattle with yours on the outside range. You 
certainly would be furnishing bulls for neighbors, but it is 
more profitable to submit to some imposition than to have a 
small calf crop. 

My estimate of expense of bulls is as follows: 


Yearling pure-bred, beef-strain bull delivered................ $100.00 
Interest on $100 1 year, at 8 per cent........ ath Saas Mactan 8.00 
Feed for bull from time received until service time........ 8.00 

Total cost of bull at service time..........................--.... $116.00 
Sale of bull after 4 years’ service, weight 1,400 pounds, 

SRS ey i Ore a ee eae cee eee 49.00 
Cost of bull’s service, $16.75 per year, 4 years. _...........$ 67.00 
10 bulls with 100 cows depreciate annually...................... $167.50 
Cost per cow per year for bull service.............................. 1.67 


Remember that the bull is half the herd. A cow produces 
only one individual a year, while a serviceable bull produces 
many individuals. One bull too many may mean a loss of 
$16.75 a year on his. depreciation, while one bull less than 
required may mean a loss of $200 a year in a shortage of 
calves produced. J 

Buy only pure-bred bulls, and, if possible, inspect their 
sires and dams before you buy, as like begets like. A small- 
bone grade bull may produce many calves, but they will not 
have the large conformation and weight produced by a large- 
bone, pure-bred sire. 

Pure-bred, big-bone, straight-back bulls, with heavy hind- 
quarters, that have never been under shelter, raised at an 
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altitude of over 1,000 feet in a mountainous country, and that 
have never had any feed but pasture and hay, are best adapted 
for range use, as they will rustle and care for themselves. 
Bulls should be taken to their new homes as yearlings, as they 
can be shipped at less expense, without fighting in the car, 
and they have a year in their new home in which to become 
accustomed to the climate. 

Having bulls acclimated before they are put into service 
is very important, as it is a great saving on keeping them in 
condition. The time to place the bulls with the cows should 
be governed by climatic conditions. In mild climates bulls 
are usually left with the cows during the entire year, as the 
calves will survive if dropped during the winter months. In 
superior California, Oregon, and Nevada the best results are 
obtained by not placing bulls with the cows until about June 
1 and taking them away about December 1. This, as nearly as 
it can be done, prevents calves being dropped during the 
extreme cold of winter when they are very difficult to raise. 


An almost universal oversight made each year by cattle- 
raisers is the failure to provide additional bulls for the heifers 
coming two years old. The reduction of the herd by the cows 
‘sold each fall rarely equals the number of heifers that are 
coming two years old the following season. 

W. D. DUKE. 


PACKERS SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO MERGE 


Romero, Tex., April 27, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


THE PRODUCER is an ever-welcome visitor, and is read by 
me in its entirety and with much interest as soon as received; 
but I invariably read first all articles by James E. Poole, in- 
cluding his “The Markets.” I am a great admirer of his style 
of writing. I always know that his statements are reliable, 
and that his outline of the markets—past, present, and future 
—is just as he sees and believes it to be. And he is surpris- 
ingly correct in almost every instance. 


I was especially interested in his article “The Merger and 
the Packers” in the April edition. I can conceive of no greater 
disaster to the cattle-producers of this country than having the 
Big Five, or any one of them, become so financially involved 
that forced liquidation will be necessary. It occurs to me that 
Mr. Poole, in the last paragraph of the article mentioned, 
covers any possible objection.that Secretary Wallace, the 
cattle-producers, or any others interested could have to the 
Armour-Morris merger. In this paragraph he says: “No 
enactment of Congress can prevent liquidation of non-profit- 
able business; and, from all I have been able to learn, that 
would have been the only alternative in this instance.” Now, 
if Mr. Poole’s information is correct (and, from current rumors 
that have been afloat for the past year, it is fair to assume that 
it is), will it not appear to any level-headed business man that 
this merger will prove less disastrous to the cattle industry, in 
all its various ramifications, than to have the great business of 
Morris & Co. wiped off the map? That the packers need a cer- 
tain amount of government regulation is conceded; but is it not 
about time we ceased to harass them by unnecessary regula- 
tions? 

Had I the knack of expression that my friend Jimmy Poole 
possesses, I could take this as a text and preach quite a ser- 
mon; but, alas! I haven’t it. It was but a few years ago that 
unfortunate propaganda embittered public sentiment against 
the railroads to such an extent that they were about ruined by 
loss of credit. Now a quite different propaganda is causing us 
to weep in sympathy over the hard luck of our great transpor- 
tation lines, and sentiment has so changed that we are giving 
them more than they ask and going to the other extreme. 
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The packers cannot do business without us. We cannot 
do without them. Are we not in danger of bringing about the 
same condition in their case as has been brought about in the 
case of the railroads? 

O. H. NELSON. 


SOUTH AMERICAN CATTLE PRICES 


AUSTIN, TEX., April 16, 1923. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have just returned from a four months’ trip to South 
America. While in Buenos Aires I made the acquaintance of 
Tom Marksburg, cattle-buyer for the packing-house of Wilson 
& Co., who was kind enough to take me out to the stock-yards, 
This was on February 14, 1923. There were 7,031 cattle on 
the yards that day. I was surprised to see such well-bred 
cattle. No better animals, in such numbers, have I ever seen 
anywhere. Nearly all of them were of Shorthorn breed, but 
there were a few Black Muleys and Herefords. 


I shall mention a few sales of which I made note. One lot 
of a hundred steers was bought by Wilson & Co. at 86 pesos 
per head (approximately $33 in American money). These 
cattle weighed 1,400 pounds or better. Another lot, of about 
the same number and class, sold for 85 pesos (about $32.70). 
Some 1,050-pound steers sold for 66 pesos ($25.48), and some 
weighing 1,000 pounds for 67 pesos ($25.77). Young cows, in 
good flesh, brought 25 to 30 pesos ($9.70 to $11.50). Calves 
sold to better advantage than older cattle. One hundred dol- 
lars of United States money was worth at that time about 260 
pesos; so you can see the value in gold. The exchange varies 
from day to day, but not materially. . 


The cattle in Brazil are of an inferior class. Some breed- 
ers are crossing their native Spanish cattle with Zebu bulls. 
At Sao Paulo—a city of 500,000 population some 300 miles 
from Rio Janeiro—Wilson and Armour have packing plants. I 
visited the latter’s plant, but they had just finished killing, so 
I did not see the class of cattle. However, they were nothing 
extra. In fact, they told me that the best dress out around 700 
pounds. The Armours have a capacity of about 2,000 head a 
day, but were killing only from 200 to 300 at that time. There 
had been some disease—some said rinderpest. The plant had 
suspended operations for some time prior to my visit. 


R. M. THOMPSON. 





NEW STOCK-YARD CHARGES SUSPENDED 


USPENSION OF TARIFFS increasing certain rates and 
S charges at three stock-yards has been announced by the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Administration. At Knoxville, Tenn., 
the suspension applied to an increase of 28 cents a bushel for 
corn, 15 cents a bushel for oats, and 50 cents a hundred pounds 
for bran, shorts, and cottonseed meal. A hearing was held 
here on April 11. At Newark, N. J., a proposed increase of 
25 cents a bushel for corn and 25 cents a hundred pounds for 
hay was suspended, and a hearing was held on April 17. At 
Seattle, Wash., the proposed increases in yardage charges of 
3 cents a head on hogs, 1 cent on sheep and goats, 10 cents 
on horses and mules, and 25 cents a hundred pounds for alfalfa 
hay were regarded as unreasonable, and hearings have been 
called to begin April 30. 


“TI wish to compliment you on the wonderful success 6f THE 
Propucer. I take many papers and magazines, but of the lot 
THE PRODUCER is to me the most interesting.”—E. S. PLANK, 
Pinedale, Wyo. 
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HEARINGS ON ARMOUR-MORRIS MERGER 


EARINGS on the complaint issued by the Secretary of 

Agriculture against the merger of the Armour and Mor- 
ris meat-packing companies opened, as announced last month, 
at Kansas City on April 30, and were continued at East St. 
Louis en May 7, at South Omaha on May 10, and at Chicago 
on May 14. The final hearing will be at Washington before 
Secretary Wallace on May 21. 

As required by the formal complaint, the respondents have 
filed answers to the charges, in which they deny that the 
merger is in violation‘of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, 
or that it will tend to create a monopoly in restraint of 
interstate commerce. 

At the hearings in Kansas City, Chester Morrill, chief of 
the Packers and Stock-Yards Administration, acted as exam- 
iner for the government, assisted by B. T. Hainer and J. M. 
Burns. Of respondents, F. Edson White, president of Armour 
& Co., Lester Armour, and Nelson Morris, Jr., were present. 
On motion by the government, the North American Provision 
Company, the holding company for Armour & Co., was made 
corespondent. It developed that the packer representatives 
are objecting to the word “merger” as applied to the absorp- 
tion of the Morris interests by Armour, preferring to describe 
the transaction by the term “acquisition.” Their attorneys 
kept the following hypothetical question before all witnesses: 
“What would have been the effect on the live-stock industry 
if one or both of Armour & Co. and Morris & Co. had been 
forced out of business, had not the consolidation been effected?” 
This would indicate that the merger will be justified on the 
ground of threatened forced liquidation, as hinted in THE 
PRODUCER last month by Mr. Poole. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
OUTLOOK 


HE COMMITTEE OF ECONOMISTS AND STATIS- 

TICIANS called together by Secretary Wallace some time 
ago to consider the agricultural outlook and to prepare a 
statement which will provide a basis upon which readjustment 
to meet the economic situation may be made by agricultural 
producers, has submitted a report on the foreign and domestic 
demand for certain leading farm products, which we sum- 
marize below: 


Foreign Demand.—On the demand side, the foreign out- 
look seems slightly less favorable to the farmers of the United 
States in 1923 than it was in 1922. The favorable factors are 
the influence of American prosperity on the demand for 
European goods, and the possibility that the slight business 
recovery which has occurred in certain European countries 
may gradually gain momentum. Unfavorable factors are the 
progressive piling-up of government debts on the continent of 
Europe, and the Ruhr situation. It is of the most vital inter- 
est to American agriculture that the United States lend aid in 
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every way possible to the settlement of the reparation and 
other European problems. In 1920-21 it was necessary to sub- 
mit to great price reductions in farm products in order to get 
Europe to take them. The prospect for the coming year is that 
there will be at least no reduction in output in the United 
States. With some overflow of the business activity of the 
United States to the rest of the world, the prospect would 
rather be that there will be some increase in the production of 
foods in foreign countries. The committee cannot, therefore, 
offer any reason for the expectation that our farmers will meet 
any less severe competition in European markets than they 
have encountered during the past year. 


Domestic Demand.—The domestic demand for agricultural 
products will be active so long as the present prosperous condi- 
tion of business, with full employment, continues. Beyond a 
period of six to nine months most authorities, however, hesi- 
tate to make business forecasts. Demand should be distinctly 
more active next autumn than it was last autumn. 

Wheat.—American exports of wheat during the last two 
years were unusually large, owing to the low exports from 
eastern Europe and continued low production in some 
European countries. These exports should not be taken as 
normal nor be expected to continue permanently. Europe is 
making efforts to put her grain production on a pre-war basis. 
It is thus to be anticipated that our exports will decline, and 
our production should be readjusted to meet these changing 
conditions. The condition of the winter-wheat crop in the 
United States is unfavorable. The plantings of spring wheat 
are about 94.5 per cent of last year’s acreage. 

Cotton.—The world’s consumption of American cotton in 
1921-22 was about 12,600,000 bales. The indicated consump- 
tion for the year 1922-23 is not less than 13,000,000 bales. 
There is no evidence at present that the consumption of 1923-24 
will fall below this figure. On the basis of a 12 per cent 
greater acreage than in 1922, the cotton area harvested in 1923 
would be 36,888,000 acres. If the yield per acre in 1923 should 
prove to be the same as the average for the five years 1918-22, 
the total crop would be 11,810,000 bales. 


Corn and Hogs.—The corn situation is declared to be about 
normal, stocks on farms being almost exactly the same as the 
five-year pre-war average. Between now and the time the new 
crop is harvested there will be some tendency toward corn 
shortage because of the larger number of hogs on feed. Hog 
production has been heavy and is still in a state of expansion. 
Unless bad weather and other conditions have reduced the num- 
ber of spring pigs to an unusual degree, the price of hogs may 
be depressed next fall and winter. During the past winter 
more pounds of pork products were produced than in any pre- 
vious winter in history, amounting to a 30 per cent increase 
over the preceding year. The prospect which producers must 
face before a year has elapsed is the absorption by domestic 
and foreign consumers of a surplus of over 6,000,000 hogs and 
250,000,000 pounds of stored products, representing a surplus 
of over 7,000,000 hogs, or approximately 12 per cent, above last 
year’s production. 


FARM CREDIT AGENCIES 


N REPLY TO A DELEGATION of senators and represent- 

atives which called on the Secretary of Agriculture on 
March 10- to discuss the operation of the new Agricultural 
Credits Act, Mr. Wallace has issued a statement, from which 
we quote the subjoined paragraphs: 
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“Questions are being asked as to the operation of the 
new credit law ...and the relation between the credit 
facilities provided in this. act and existing institutions—such, 
for example, as the War Finance Corporation and the Federal 
Warehouse Act. The Agricultural Credits Act does not in 
any way interfere with the functioning of the War Finance 
Corporation. The life of the War Finance Corporation was 
extended to February 29, 1924, for the very purpose of making 
sure that there should be no restriction of credit facilities 
to the farmer during the period required to build up the ma- 
chinery necessary under the Agricultural Credits Act. The 
War Finance Corporation has ample funds, and nothing has 
been done to limit its work. 


“Title I of the Agricultural Credits Act provides for the 
establishment of a federal intermediate credit bank in each of 
the twelve federal land bank districts. These new banks will 
be managed by the directors and officers of the existing land 
banks. Immediately upon the passage of the act the Federal 
Farm Loan Board called to Washington the presidents of the 
land banks from the twelve districts, and for a week they have 
been making plans to start the intermediate credit banks. 
Each has a capital of five million dollars, and therefore can 
begin loaning as quickly as the organization can be perfected. 
These intermediate credit banks are authorized to discount 
and purchase notes given to banks for agricultural and live- 
stock purposes. Also they can make loans direct to co-oper- 
ative associations on the basis of warehouse receipts or mort- 
gages on live stock. 


“A local bank which has loaned money to its farmer cus- 
tomers for agricultural purposes, and has taken their notes 
for the loans, can discount these notes with the intermediate 
credit banks. It is not necessary that the notes so discounted 
should have back of them chattel mortgages or warehouse re- 
ceipts. The intermediate banks can give terms of credit rang- 
ing from six months to as much as three years. 


“The agricultural credit corporations authorized under 
Title II of the act are not government corporations, but are 
under government supervision. The loans which they make 
will probably be based on paper which has back of it either 
chattel mortgages in the case of live stock, or warehouse re- 
ceipts in the case of farm products. . 


“It will be seen from the foregoing that bankers in agri- 
cultural sections should be able to loan freely to farmers for 
productive purposes and for a longer term than heretofore, 
because they have assurance that they can readily discount 
farmers’ notes taken for such loans at the intermediate credit 
banks. Consequently I can see no good reason why farmers 
who are entitled to credit should not get what they need.” 


COMMISSION INVESTIGATING AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORT PROBLEMS 


HE PERSONNEL OF THE COMMISSION, recently 
ican’ by Secretary of Commerce Hoover, v.nich is 
to direct an inquiry into the export problems in agricul- 
tural produce, has been announced. It consists of reprzsenta- 
tives of agricultural organizations and exporters, with a lib- 
eral sprinkling of farm-bureau members. The investigation, 
which will be carried out by the staff of the Department of 
Commerce in co-operation with the Department of Agricul- 
ture, will deal with the total production of grain, cereals, ani- 
mal products, cotton, and tobacco; the trend of increased pro- 
duction and increasing consumption at home; the gradual 
shifting in the world’s demand for different foodstuffs; the 
tendencies of agricultural production abroad; the financing 
of exports, and various factors in the changing demands of the 
market which the American farmer must meet. Dr. Frank 
M. Surface, who directed the world food surveys for the Food 
Administration during the war, will have charge of the in- 
vestigation. The first meeting of the commission was held on 
March 24, 1923. 


Department of Agriculture estimates placed the supply of 
farm labor on April 1 at only 88.4 per cent of the demand. 
On April 1, 1922, the supply exceeded the demand by 11.4 
per cent. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 








CHICAGO, ILL., May 1, 1923. 


S CORN ADVANCED, catt'e went to market. Few were 
overdue from the standpoint of condition, a large per- 
centage needing further acquaintance with feed. The brand 
of premature liquidation was smeared over at least 25 per 
cent of the run, and it was that excess that held prices down, 
although the adverse influence of cheap hogs must not be 
ignored. April delivered about 725,000 cattle at the ten prin- 
cipal markets, against 630,000 last year. Had even 50,000 
been held back, a much more satisfactory set of trading con- 
ditions would have been created. 


Advancing Corn Prices Restrict Feeding 


The advance in corn not only dumped cattle into the market 
hopper prematurely, but restricted seascnal investment in fleshy 
feeders, which a year ago proved such a stout prop under the 
price list. On this occasion the country was out of the game. 
When corn was worth 40 cents 2 Dushel or less, and fleshy steers 
could be bought at $7.75 to $8, feeders were- disposed to take 
a chance; but with corn selling at anywhere from 70 to 80 cents, 
and unavailable in many localities, there was little incentive to 
attempt short feeds. Operators who had cleaned up on wiuter 
operations decided to keep their capital intact, as fleshy feed- 
ers cost £8.25 to $8.75, and putting on gains at 13 to 14 cents 
a peund savored of trouble when few fat bullocks were eligible 
to more than $9.50, and needed both condition and quality to get 
that. 


Corn Surplus Has Disappeared 


This advance in corn has effected a radical change in the 
attitude of farmers toward feeding cattle. Just a year ago, 
when certain editors were advocating corn-acreage curtailment, 
the average mind could see no end to the visible and, at the 
moment, burdensome supply of corn, failing to realize that it 
was an abnormal condition—the hang-over, as it were, of the 
high-price-period orgy. To reduce it, all hands and the cook 
went to feeding cattle and growing hogs, with the result that the 
disturbing surplus disappeared overnight, whereupon the acre- 
age restriction coterie of editors exclaimed in chorus—and their 
numbers were actually few: “See what we did for the farmer!” 
At this writing many sections of the Corn Belt are out of corn, 


and the surplus bugaboo has disappeared. Even a bumper crop 
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this year will not effect replenishment nor insure cheap corn; and 
without cheap corn the ranks of the cattle-feeders will be visi- 
bly thinned. The corn-acreage-restricting editors are now agi- 
tating sundry other damphool things. 


Undertone of Cattle Market Healthy 


Naturally this heavy April cattle run disturbed prices some- 
what, but toward the end of the month a healthy undertone de- 
veloped, especially in the case of good bullocks. As the big per- 
centage of the crop was beef, killers were required to absorb it, 
and under the strain the beef market stood up well. Certainly 
no beef was dumped into “Bubbly Creek” to rid the market of 
an accumulation; no demoralization was in evidence at the 
Atlantic seaboard, and every short run found buyers in the 
saddle. When beef goes into distributive channels in this 
manner, disappearing promptly with profit to killers, it furnishes 
prima facie evidence of healthy consumption and a lusty 
undertone. . 


Beeves Sell Within Narrow Range 


Killers have had access to few decent beef cattle under 
38.50, and it has not been their policy to pay above $9.50 for 
many, the bulk selling within that narrow range, although there 
has been a sprinkling of $10 to $10.25 steers of all weights right 
along, and late in April $10.40 was paid for prime heavy steers. 
As usual in April, Nebraska furnished a large proportion of 
the good heavy bullocks, selling around or above $10; but 
Nebraska is switching to yearlings and underweights. The 
proportion of choice heavy steers has been the smallest in many 
years, enabling plain heavy steers to “get by” at prices that 
looked somewhat out of line, although they are always a gam- 
bling proposition. 


Unfinished Yearlings Bad Actors 


Unfinished yearlings have been, and will be, bad actors. 
With good-to-choice little cattle selling anywhere from $9 to 
$10.25, thousands of decent yearlings have been appraised at 
$8 to $8.50, and others as low as $7 that had quality. Feeders 
were not in the market except to a limited extent, and when 
killers were called on to take a lot of undesirable light beef, they 
fixed prices. As long as feeders pursue these tactics, just so 
long will they take punishment. Possibly the advance in corn 
was mainly responsible, but precedent warranted putting a feed 
bill into such cattle, especially when they had quality. This 
condition will probably be repeated in May and June, as a 
heavy purchase of western calves was made last fall, and sal- 
vage of native-beef prospects has been on an extensive scale. 
Had corn continued cheap, many of these little cattle would 
have been carried on grass well along into the summer, whereas 
they will now be unloaded at the earliest opportunity, which 
means in response to a bulge in prices. By the.end of the season 
many feeders will have registered an oath never to handle 
another calf. 


Female Stuff Shy 


A significant phase of current and recent fat-cattle supply 
has been the small proportion of female, or butcher, stuff. Year- 
ling heifers are reasonably plentiful, but there has been such a 
dearth of cow. beef that packages of that product have been 
imported from Argentina to satisfy a trade that will have noth- 
ing else. Fat cows have sold anywhere from $7.50 to $8.50, and 
heifers at $7.75 to $9, a plain class of butcher cows going at 
$5.50 to $6.50, and less desirable heifers at $6 to $7. Owing to 
the high purchasing power of the industrial element, demand 
for low-grade beef has been somewhat restricted, but cows have 
been so few in number that an outlet has existed for every 
pound, even canning and cutting cows at $3.25:to $4.50 getting 
action. 


Market Better Than Expected 


Recent cattle market action may not have given unqualified 
satisfaction to feeders, in view of enhanced cost of putting on 
gains; but when the heavy April supply, and increased expense 
incidental to processing and distributing beef, are taken into the 
reckoning, not ignoring competition by cheap pork, the market 
has been actually equal to a better performance than most people 
in the trade expected, prices averaging about $1 per ewt. higher 
than a year ago and $1.50 above the corresponding period of 
1921. Nobody has lost money, and an enormous quantity of 
coarse feed has been cashed by the cattle route to market. 


Hog Receipts Enormous 


Some hogs! Approximately 20,000,000 went to the sham- 
bles during the January-to-April period this year. In the aggre. 
gate it meant an enormous sum of money, but the velvet of the 
pork-production proposition, so conspicuously in evidence last 
year, disappeared. Between advancing corn and declining hog 
values, the feeder’s margin disappeared. During April it fairly 
rained hogs at all the principal market points, taxing killers’ 
facilities to process the stuff. As one packer remarked, it was 


. the longest crop of hogs within his recollection, as April usually 


develops lighter receipts and deterioration in quality, by an 
admixture of what the trade knows as “bad hogs.” On this 
occasion they came unseasonally good, although a sprinkling of 
packing sows showed up, forcing “packers” down to $6 to $6.50 
when the low spot was reached in April, good hogs reaching 
$7.50 to $8 at the bottom of the depression. The heavy run was 
absorbed, however, and the moment supply moderated buyers 
again displayed receptive tendencies. During April 2,670,000 
hogs reached the ten principal markets, compared with 1,904.- 
000 in 1922, and all the pee-wee markets showed substantial 
increases. 
Meat Stocks Accumulating 


Naturally stocks of lard and meats accumulated. As the ac- 
cumulation proceeded, packers displayed concern. Had the 
April run not exceeded that of last year, they would have gone 
into the summer season with moderate stocks; as it is, they have 
enough hog product on hand to keep salesmen busy and relieve 
any apprehension of bare shelves, even if it existed. How long 
the heavy run will continue must be left to conjecture, but it 
now looks as though the winter run of good hogs and summer 
marketing of fat packing sows would overlap. This insures 
generous summer production of lard and an ample supply of 
meats. 


Warmer Weather Will Curtail Consumption 


Packers are less concerned about lard distribution than 
about selling meats, as Germany’s lard requirements are defi- 
nitely known, together with her ability to pay in real money. 
Fresh-meat demand has been on an enormous scale all winter, 
but, now that temperatures are rising, shows a disposition to 
subside. Hams are hard to sell, despite the fact that they are 
actually cheap, and certain rough meats have no reliable outlet. 
“Nigger meat” is no longer a merchantable article. Ten years 
ago it was storekeepers’ practice in the South to hack a chunk 
of meat from a salted side when a colored brother happened 
along in quest of “bacon;” but the aforesaid Senegambian now 
demands his bacon in a carton, and has the wherewithal to pay 
for it in that shape. This puts a premium on good hogs, and 
penalizes the packing sow and its rough product. 


Further Inerease to Mean Lower Prices 


It is probable that 1923-24 hog production will reach maxi- 
mum volume, as an alarm has been sounded in producing cir- 
cles that danger of overdoing a good thing exists. Nature has 
already put a check on expansion by inflicting heavy mortality, 
not only on March, but on April pigs. This curtailment will 
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not, however, be more than a drop in the bucket when measured 
by total production, as breeding operations were enormously in- 
creased, and nearly everybody in the Corn Belt will have hogs to 
market next winter. In any event, a 10 per cent increase in the 
December-to-April run may be counted on—possibly more. Hog 
supply—including packers’ country buying, which is increasing in 
yolume rapidly—will show an increase of about 38 per cent 
during the first half of the current year, compared with 1922, 
and a further increase next year will undoubtedly mean lower 
hogs, if the law of supply and demand continues to function. 
Nobody is looney enough now to advance a claim that the big 
packers exert the least control over hog prices, the fact being 
that their smaller competitors have made the market for some 
time past, the only cheap hogs falling into their hands having 
been acquired by country buying. Consequently the decline of 
$2.50 per ewt. in average cost of hogs from April 1, 1922, to 
April 1, 1923, may be attributed wholly to increased production. 
If growers care further to reduce living cost, so far as the in- 
dustrial element is concerned, they have only to continue pork- 
production expansion. The 6-cent hog campaign announced last, 
fall, which so far has not reached its goal, is not outside the 
pounds of possibility, and if hogs sell down to $6 next winter, 
the price of cattle will be correspondingly influenced. 


Expansion Noticeable Everywhere 


Not only has hog production expanded in the Corn Belt, 
but, with the exception of certain localities in the South, the 
same tendency is detected everywhere. It is an open secret 
that the mountain states and the Pacific coast are rapidly work- 
ing into a position where they will be independent of the Mis- 
souri Valley, the middle South has the swine-raising fever, and 
the East is reinstating the sow. Nearly everybody with an 
opportunity to say a word on the subject—newspapers, college 
professors, railroad publicists, packers, and others—have in- 
dustriously and vociferously boosted pork production for several 
years past, with the inevitable result: hog product is cheap, 
and will be until the rising tide of production subsides. 


Marketing Lighter Weights Recommended 


Swine-production possibilities are not generally understood. 
It would be possible to mature 100,000,000 hogs annually in this 
country, and, with the natural increase in population, it may be 
necessary within the next ten years, if the national larder is to 
be replenished; but current production is ample, measured by 
consumptive requirements, and should be curtailed by the simple 
process of marketing young hogs at lighter weights. The 160- 
to 200-pound shote is more profitable than the 275- to 300-pound 
fatback, and the product is better adapted to trade require- 
ments. Carrying hogs into the year-old stage will soon be un- 
economical. We hear much about “ton litters,” the champions 
of that program being unusually loquacious at present; but if 
the ton litter means marketing heavy hogs, it is doubtful 
economy. 

A heavy June-to-September hog run is on the horizon. 
Prices will depend on export demand and the facility with 
which present stocks can be liquidated. 


Little Money Made on Sheep 


By this time the winter-fed crop of sheep and lambs has 
practically disappeared, and, so far as lambs are concerned, 
the market is on a new-crop basis. It has not been a wholly 
satisfactory season. In fact, little money was made, and in 
many cases feeders will be under the necessity of using carmine 
to figure results. Colorado made the mistake of putting in 
too many heavy lambs last fall and, having done so, running 
up a feed bill for which this class of stock did not make ade- 
quate returns. The huge crop of winter-fed sheep and lambs 
forecast by the Department of Agriculture failed to material- 
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ize, and it is doubtful if the January-to-April run will show a 
material increase over the corresponding period of 1922, in- 
stead of the predicted 20 per cent advance. Government 
statisticians underestimated the intake and did not calculate 
the output, as lambs went from western feed-lots in all direc- 
tions and in larger cars than they were received in. Supply 
was further reduced by heavy mortality in northern Colorado 
feed-lots, which also cut into net results. 


Feeders Overcrowding Markets 


Another mistake made by Colorado feeders was getting 
panicky along in April, when they piled stuff into the market 
faster than it could be absorbed, breaking prices on themselves. 
The first week of April the ten principal markets received 
225,000, compared with 171,000 a year ago; the second week 
223,000, compared with 166,000 last year; and the third week 
234,000, against 135,000 in 1922. In other words, the supply 
of this three-week period aggregated 682,000 head, compared 
with 472,000 last year, and that prices fell under.the weight 
of offering was logical. Nothing but a healthy wool and pelt 
market saved the day. However, the moment supply pressure 
was relieved, demand reappeared and prices felt substantial 
reaction, as during the final week of April fed Colorado lambs 
in the fleece sold back to $15, and the bulk of the desirable 
weights cashed between that figure and $14.25, prices advan- 
cing 40 to 50 cents per cwt. compared with the low level the 
third week of the month. Had the excessive supply of the 
first three weeks of April been properly distributed, net pro- 
ceeds to feeders would have been greater. 


Americans Will Not Eat Sheep Fat 


The big lamb has been a bad actor right along, thousands 
selling for $12.75 to $13.50 in the fleece and $10 to $10.50 
shorn, while shorn stock of desirable weight was eligible to 
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$11.50 to $12. Exporters furnished the only reliable outlet 
for shorn lambs of excessive weight, their policy being to buy 
them as close to $10 as possible. On the low spot many heavy 
shorn lambs sold down to $9.50. Naturally this is responsible 
for discussion concerning the future of the fed lamb weighing 
90 to 110 pounds, but much of it is mere wind-jamming. There 
is but a limited outlet for the product of lambs weighing over 
90 pounds, and, if feeders insist on fitting that kind, they 
must accept the hazards that go with the game. English 
trade requires fat lamb and mutton; American does not. 


Heavy Lambs to Be Excluded 


One element would educate American consumers to eat 
ovine fat; another advocates letting such lambs as feed out 
to make 100 pounds or thereabout go to the killer in the fall; 
and a third finds a solution of the problem in putting such 
lambs on feed only when the initial price can be discounted 
to the same extent as the finished price. But the difficulty 
lies in the fact that this discount cannot be determined until 
the crop goes to market, as it is developed by the proportion 
of big lambs in the crop. Possibly the most effective remedy 
for the lopsided condition of the market during the past winter 
would be to lay in as few big lambs as possible, especially in 
the West. Let the Corn Belt feeder, who merely runs them in 
his corn-fields for a few weeks in the fall, handle them, as he 
does not put on excessive weight. This carries a prediction 
that the heavy lamb will not be seriously penalized next winter, 
as Colorado feeders will exclude that kind from their pur- 
chases. Not only does the American consumer not want heavy 
lamb, but he will not buy or eat the fat of the ovine species. 
Argument on the subject is useless, as the aforesaid consumer 
is the final arbiter. 


Early California Run Does Not Materialize 


An advertised heavy and early run of California spring 
lambs did not materialize. Something happened, as usual; 
in this case it was drought. Most of the time the April market 
was bare of spring lambs, most of the natives selling at $17 to 
$17.50. Not enough mature sheep arrived to make a reliable 
set of market quotations, but they sold well, indicating that 
a few people still eat mutton. Light yearling wethers have 
sold at $13 to $13.50, and the heavy kind, 100 pounds and up, 
at $10.50 to $12, good 88-pound shorn yearlings making $10. 
The market for fat heavy sheep is ripe for a jolt, as hot 
weather always restricts demand for that kind of mutton, 
and when Texas is heard from prices melt. Fat ewes have 
been selling at $8 to $8.50 in the fleece and $7 to $8 when shorn. 


Lambs Two Dollars Lower than Last Year 


There may be a supply gap before Kentucky and Tennes- 
see lambs begin running freely and the market goes on a new- 
crop basis, but some revision, and that in a downward direc- 
tion, is considered inevitable. Lambs have been selling about 
$2 per cwt. lower than a year ago, while wool and pelts are 
25 cents higher. What would have happened had winter feed- 
ing been 20 per cent heavier than last year, as the Department 
of Agriculture forecast, may be imagined. 


HIGH PRICES RESTRICTING STOCKER TRADE 


J. E. P. 
NINE-DOLLAR FEEDER MARKET on Wisconsin grass 
account, 844 cents to close lot feeders, developed in April. 

In fact, the Mineral Point bunch of chance-takers paid 9% 
cents for choice 1,200-pound steers, in confidence of getting 
their money back at the end of the summer grazing season. 
Fleshy feeders at $8 lacked quality, and anything under $7 





per cwt. in the stocker line has been “doggy.” All of which 
has exerted a powerful influence in repressing investment in 
stockers and feeders, especially with corn reserves at the 
vanishing point in many localities. The March and April 
stock-cattle movement was phenomenally light, and that of 
May, other than to Kansas and Oklahoma grazing areas, will 
not be much heavier. 

A year ago corn was abundant and cheap, Corn Belt 
bankers advancing money freely to buy cattle, for the purpose 
of converting them into a cashable commodity. No such 
necessity exists now, and, what is more, bankers are afraid 
of the stock-cattle proposition. Prime cattle paper has a mar- 
ket of its own, but the least element of risk is promptly 
scented; consequently speculative feeders are out of the game. 
There may have been more light cattle carried over into the 
summer season, from heavy purchases last fall, than a year 
ago, but mature steers have been closely marketed right along. 
In fact, the garnering process has caught thousands of cattle 
that were far from mature, sending them in a bee-line to the 
butcher; and once beefed they are out of the way. 

The entire Corn Belt is engaged in a strenuous effort 
to replenish feed supply, and, with that object, a large corn 
acreage will be planted. Stock cattle are considered too high, 
compared with fat steers, to warrant investment, so that no 
broad market for stockers is likely until new corn-crop devel- 
opments influence investment sentiment. As a singed child 
dreads fire, so are Corn Belt feeders wary of high-cost stockers 
after their experience of 1920. They have had two crops of 
cheap stockers meanwhile, and cannot accustom themselves to 
a $7.50 to $8.50 market. 

By next September a new deal will be made in stock 
cattle. A big corn crop, always possible, will influence prices 
favorably from the viewpoint of western breeders; but a short 
crop and dollar corn, also possible, will restrict investment 
demand, throwing the business into the hands of “regular” 
feeders, who invariably make money in such emergencies, for 
the reason that the “in-and-outer” element is not in the saddle. 


THE KANSAS CITY MARKET 


BY EDWARD S. KENNEDY 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 1, 1923. 


S IN THE PRECEDING MONTHS the past winter and 
A so far this spring, movement of hogs to market provided 
the outstanding feature of the live-stock trade. Receipts of 
hogs here in the past month—330,500—were the largest re- 
ceived here in any April, and arrivals at all western markets 
also established records. Normal marketing of last fall’s 
large pig crop, together with forced liquidation on account of 
shortage and high prices of corn in many sections, was re- 
sponsible for the increase. Receipts here were larger than in 
March—an unusual occurrence, as supplies usually begin to 
dwindle at this season. The heavy movement had a depressing 
effect on the market, prices turning down about 40 cents to 
near the low level of the winter packing season; but demand 
improved in late days. At one time prices were down 69 
cents from those of a month ago. For the first time this 
winter, supplies were not curtailed nor buying stimulated 
when prices got below the $8 figure. Packers say that pork 
products are piling up fast, and that further additions must 
be at lower prices. This is also unusual, as the trade always 
bromidically predicts higher spring hog prices, because “pack- 
ers are protecting their cold-storage stocks.” There was a 
noticeable falling-off from the high standard of quality main- 
tained all winter. Packing sows began to arrive in greater 
numbers, and many half-fat hogs showed up. Eighty-cent corn 
dislodged them. 
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While the movement of hogs held the spotlight, cattle 
receipts showed a big gain over those of a year ago, and 
quality was good, despite the high price of corn that is com- 
pelling many feeders to liquidate before they are ready. There 
was a broad demand for all classes, and the price spread con- 
tinued to narrow. Comparatively few steers sold below $7.50, 
grass-fat south Texas offerings reaching that figure. Top 
price for the month was $9.75, and many good and choice fed 
steers sold for $9 to $9.35. On the average, prices for steers 
were about 25 cents higher than a month ago. Some com- 
moner grades may be up 50 cents. Scarcity of beef cows 
carried prices for that class up about 75 cents, and they are 
still mounting. Prime lots reached $7.75. Most cows sold for 
$5.50 to $6.75. Canners and cutters brought $2.75 to $4.50. 
The movement of dairy calves to the Chicago market failed 
to offset moderate arrivals at Missouri River points, and, 
though receipts here continued above normal, prices held 
steady. The public apparently has attained a taste for veal, 
and a ready market for a steadily increasing supply is being 
found by packers. Receipts of calves for the year to date 
here—about 80,000—were the largest on record. After remain- 
ing dormant most of the month, trade in stocker and feeder 
cattle came to life in the past few days. Country buyers 
competed for best thin grades, paying up to $9 for selected 
feeders, and $8.25 to $8.50 for other lots. These prices appear 
very high, in view of fat-cattle values. Relatively few thin 
cattle sold below $7. 

The swan song of fed sheep and lambs is again being sung 
to the tune of higher prices. Highest values since February 
were paid for old-crop lambs here yesterday, and the $15 mark 
is again in sight, with prospects pointing to its being passed 
before the grass-fat Texas movement reaches any volume. 
By the middle of the present month those market-breakers 
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should have got in their work, as the movement is expected 
to be under way by that time. The advance guard of aged 
classes arrived yesterday. Arizona spring lambs sold up to 
$14.50; natives, $15.25. Compared with a month ago, lamb 
prices are up about 75 cents. Mature sheep sold at the highest 
prices for a year past; but they, too, are due to shortage 
between the fag end of the fed classes and the onset of grass- 
fat, and lower prices are due before June 1. Wooled wethers 
were considered worth $11, and shorn lots sold for $9.25. 
Shorn ewes brought $7.75 yesterday. 


THE DENVER MARKET 
BY W. N. FULTON 
DENVER, COLO., May 4, 1923. 


OMPARED WITH APRIL, 1922, the marketing of live 

stock at Denver during the month just past shows a 
material increase. Only 506 more cattle came to the yards 
this year in April than one year ago, but hog supply for the 
month showed an increase of over 18,000, while approximately 
30,000 more sheep were marketed. Trade had a good tone 
throughout. Cattle prices show some appreciation, and lambs 
are selling considerably higher than a month ago. While 
hogs are somewhat lower than at the beginning of April, the 
demand has been strong enough to absorb the liberal runs 
readily, and the trade shows a good, healthy condition. Horse 
trade during the month showed gratifying life, with receipts 
nearly 800 head larger than for the same month of last year. 


Cattle receipts for the month were 28,936, as compared 
with 28,430 head in April of 1922. The run included a great 
many half-fat and inferior-quality cattle, but the good grades 
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were in fair offering also. Buyers continued their discriminat- 
ing tactics, showing a marked preference for good-quality, 
well-finished animals, and these moved readily. The plainer 
grades were slow to sell during the larger portion of the 
month, but a good daily clearance was made. 


Choice fat steers were selling early in April here at $8.50 
to $8.75. At the close the same grades were bringing $9 to 
$9.25, with a good grade at $8.75 to $9. Cows that sold late 
in March at $6 to $6.25 were bringing $6.50 to $7 a month 
later, while heifers that found outlet at $7.50 to $8 thirty 
days ago are now bringing $8 to $8.50. Stocker and feeder 
cattle are holding fairly steady. Choice grades sold one month 
ago at $7.50 to $8, while the same grades would doubtless 
bring about the same prices at the present time, although 
nothing good enough to command better than $7.85 has been 
here of late. 


Cows especially are very scarce in Denver territory, and 
packers are not able to get so many good ones as they want. 
The supply of steers is holding up remarkably well, although 
reports from the feeding districts indicate that supply in lots 
is rapidly dwindling. 

Hog prices suffered a slight setback during April, on 
account of the heavy runs received at all markets. Receipts 
at Denver were 49,151 head, as against 31,133 in April, 1922. 
A top of $8.05 was taking the best hogs at the close of March, 
whereas $7.85 was about the top for the same grades one 
month later. 


The trade is looking for somewhat lighter receipts in the 
next few weeks, although the recent sharp advance in the 
price of corn is sending many hogs to the shambles that would 
otherwise have been held and fed for several weeks longer. 

Liberal supplies of fat lambs have been received on this 
market during the past month, but, despite the fact that 
receipts were nearly 30,000 head larger than one year ago, 
the trade was active, and prices closed the month somewhat 
higher than thirty days previous. The run here in April 
totaled 113,437, as compared with but 83,512 in April of last 
year. Early in the month of April good-quality lambs were 
selling at around $14, and few lambs got above this figure 
during the early half of the month. Toward the close the 
market showed marked improvement, and choice lambs are 
now selling at $14.50 or better. 


Runs from the feed-lots in Denver territory are now prac- 
tically over, there being only a limited number of shipments 
left to come. The trade is of the opinion that the few lambs 
yet remaining in feeders’ hands will find a strong, active mar- 
ket, and that prices will work higher as the supply becomes 
lighter. 


Ewes are very scarce, there being hardly enough stock on 
the market here in April to test values. Choice fat ewes sold 
as high as $9, whereas the same grades were selling around 
$8 early in the month. 


MEAT AND LIVE-STOCK SITUATION DURING 


APRIL 
[Institute of American Meat Packers] 
I. GENERAL 


Consumption of meat and meat products continues on a 
broad scale, reflecting better employment conditions and the 
improved industrial situation. This condition has been par- 
ticularly noticeable in the industrial centers of the country. 
Despite the broad demand, however, the wholesale prices of 
practically all kinds of meat remain at low levels. This is 
especially true of smoked meats, such as hams, bacon, and 
picnics, and of fresh pork cuts, such as butts and shoulders. 
The wholesale prices of fresh pork loins declined somewhat 
about the middle of the month, but advanced slightly again 
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toward the end. The trend of smoked-meat prices was down- 
ward, but the price change was slight. Wholesale prices of 
smoked hams are now from 28 to 30 per cent lower than a 
year ago at this time. Smoked picnics are about 25 per cent 
lower. 


Receipts of live stock at twenty leading markets for the first 
four months of the year were about 7 per cent larger, in the 
case of cattle and sheep, than for the same period a year ago, 
Receipts of hogs for these four months, however, were a third 
larger than a year ago. Taken in conjunction with the fact 
that exports so far this year have not increased greatly, if at 
all, and that most of this increased production, therefore, has 
been marketed at home, these figures indicate to some degree 
the enlarged volume of recent and current consumption. 


II. PORK AND SWINE 


The export trade in pork and pork products has been only 
fair. Trade with England has been dull, and prices there are 
unsatisfactory. Stocks of bacon in English centers are plen- 
tiful, and ham stocks are rather large. Slaughter of hogs in 
Denmark, whence comes much of the bacon consumed by 
England, has continued heavy. The continental countries, par- 
ticularly Germany, bought rather liberally of lard and fat 
backs. There was some demand for cuts, such as dry salt 
plates and butts. It is interesting to note that the demand for 
these cuts, which are relatively low-priced, has developed since 
the war. 


The domestic trade in fresh pork was large in volume, but 
prices, which have been abnormally low for several months, 
were unsatisfactory. Toward the end of the month, however, 
values improved somewhat. .The volume of consumption of 
smoked meats also was large, especially when it is considered 
that the post-Easter trade ordinarily is rather dull. Quota- 
tions on cash sales in carload quantities of sweet-pickled and 
dry salt meats declined somewhat, but the sales on which the 
reduced quotations were based were those of a relatively small 
number of cars of product. Moreover, the prices of fancy 
hams and bacon were about stationary during the month, and 
the prices of standard grades of ham, bacon, and picnics only 
slightly lower. Stocks of meats, particularly of sweet-pickled 
meats, show a substantial increase over a year ago, and also 
over a month ago. Many observers believe that, considering 
the improved industrial situation and the broad demand, pres- 
ent stocks are not excessive. 


Hog prices moved lower toward the end of the month, 
although the average for the month as a whole was only 
slightly lower than for March and was higher than for Febru- 
ary. Receipts included some unfinished light hogs. This was 
most noticeable in markets west of Chicago. On the whole, 
the hogs which came to market in April did not yield so high a 
percentage of product as those which came in previous months. 


III. CATTLE AND BEEF 


Receipts of cattle ran considerably higher than a year ago, 
but slowed down somewhat late in the month. The market 
during the first part of the month was slow and lower, but 
reacted during the latter half, displaying more activity and 
stronger prices. Yearlings were plentiful, and stocker and 
feeder cattle moved readily at steady prices throughout most 
of the month. The quality of the cattle coming to market has 
been good. Many of the animals which have been received 
recently have been relatively heavy, showing the effects of long 
feeding. 

The dressed-beef markets, especially in the East, were 
weak and draggy, but showed some firmness during the last 
two weeks. 

Hide stocks are sold well up to production. 
been steady. 


Prices have 


IV. SHEEP AND LAMBS 


Under the influence of heavy receipts, lamb prices fell off 
sharply during the first half of the month. Sheep were high 
in price, with a steady market, until late in the month when 
they declined slightly as the lamb prices steadied. California 
lambs also sold at declining prices early in the month. A few 
sheep and lambs were sold for export alive. 

Prices of dressed lamb and mutton remained about steady 
during the first part of the month, but advanced slightly 
toward the end of the period. The demand has been well equal- 
ized among the different cuts. 


The wool trade was very active, especially in the best 
quality, with prices ruling strong to higher. 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 
Friday, April 27, 1923 PPENDED ARE TABLES showing receipts, shipments, 
and slaughter of live stock at sixty-seven markets for 
CATTLE the month of March, 1923, compared with March, 1922, and 
BEEF STEERS: CHICAGO KANSAS CITY OMAHA for the three months ending with March, 1923 and 1922: 
Medium and Heavy Wt. (1,100 Ibs. up) — 
Choice and Prime............-2.-.00--0---0----- $ 9.75-10.40 $ 9.40-10.15 $ 9.00-10.00 
aa shes atic AP 9.00- 9.75 8.70- 9.40  8.50- 9.00 RECEIPTS 
IR a So std et Ss 8.15- 9.00 8.25- 8.70  7.75- 8.50 
COMIN ahi csnclscccnctatin te eee acta 7.00- 8.15 7.00- 8.25 6.50- 7.75 March : Three Months Ending 
Light Weight (1,100 Ibs. down) — March 
CRS GE WR icici 9.65-10.25 9.25-10.10 9.00-10.00 192% 1922 1923 | 1922 
Cin a ree I ES ch 9:85-9:65 850995 8.50960 en | |e eee ES 
DI, fase re Ne a 8.00- 8.85  7.70- 850  7.50-850 Cattle............. 1,501,653 | 1,621,791 | 4,804,817 | 4,666,370 
COMME se SOS = ERO TAG. 6S6-756 Bee... 4,926,387 | 3,410,613 | 14,724,124 | 11,301,545 
BUTCHER CATTLE: Sheep............. 1,429,787 | 1,465,187 | 4,431,688 | 4,699,400 
Heifers, Common to Choice................ 5.50- 9.75 4.75- 8.50 4.75- 8.75 
Cows, Common to Choice...................... 4.50- 8.00 4.50- 7.25 4.75- 7.60 
Bulls, Bologna and Beef........................ 5.00- 7.15 4.50- 6.25 4.15- 7.00 TOTAL SHIPMENTS* 
CANNERS AND CUTTERS: 


0 3.25- 4.75 March Three Months Ending 


Gold: Gee MONTE 3.25- 4.50 2.50- 4.5 Maas 
CE TEE ascpsctiscenesatescnccicerascinets 4.00- 5.25 CER ORO ecinees ee ee 
VEAL CALVES: 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Lt. & Med. Wt., Med. to Choice.......... 8.00-10.00 6.00- 9.50 6.75-10.50 Cattle 553 844 632 062 1 869 531 1 890 606 
Heavy Weight, Common to Choice... 4.00- 8.50 4.50- 8.50 4.75- 8.25 Hogs oa es 1 102.535 1 180.925 5.258 835 4 294 968 
ennesencnsconne ? ? ’ ’ ’ 9 ’ ’ 
FEEDER STEERS: Sheep............. 646,296 677,139 | 2,020,925 | 2,221,426 
1,000 Ibs. up, Common to Choice........ 6.25- 8.25 6.25- 8.35 6.00- 8.35 *Includ tock d feed 
750-1,000 Ibs., Common to Choice........ 5.75- 8.25 6.15- 8.35  5.75- 8.25 a ae ee 











STOCKER STEERS: 
Common to Choice............ccscescesceeceseeee 4.75- 8.00 5.85- 8.25 4.75- 8.00 STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 
STOCKER COWS AND HEIFERS: —————————— 
Coes Wi CRO sss iscsi Smee 4.00- 5.75 3.50- 5.85 8.25- 5.75 March Three Months Ending 
March 
HOGS 1923 1922 1923 1922 
TOP -no0-erncesssnccenesesesesensnesnesaesessenssasssstneenseneets $ 8.15 $ 7.80 $ 7.60 Cattle. 2. 198,167 282,409 688,989 758,395 
ial GI a a ss 7.60- 8.00 7.50-- 7.80 7.45- 7.50 Hogs............. 68,596 74,264 198,520 163,024 
Heavy Wt., Medium to Choice................ 7.45- 7.95  7.60- 7.75 7.40- 7.55 Gheep............. 114,334 143,416 454,356 494,989 
Medium Wt., Medium to Choice.............. 7.85- 8.10  7.70- 7.80  7.45- 7.60 
Light Wt., Common to Choice................ 7.75- 8.15 7.25- 7.75 7.35- 7.55 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ T.00- 8.00 —§ 7.10- 7.60 — ceoeeceeacceecneee LOCAL SLAUGHTER 
Packing Sows, Smooth.............................. 6.50- 7.00 6.40- 6.50 6.40- 6.60 
Packing Sows, Rough picensctinsoscndllinensencsctnece 6.00- 6.60 6.30- 6.40 6.25- 6.40 March Three Months Ending 
Killing Pigs, Medium to Choice.............. Gir? secs March 
Stock Pigs, Common to Choice..........0..... 0 .......:ccc-00+0 6.40- 7.15 5.50- 6.75 ee ee ee ae | 
1923 1922 1923 1922 
LAMBS: SHEEP Cattie- =... 955,709 994,059 | 2,911,729 | 2,743,070 
84 Ibs. down— | ae 3,233,638 | 2,245,945 | 9,448,851 | 7,015,397 
Medium to Prime............-so------scossso-+ $13.00-15.00 $12.75-14.50 $13.00-14.75 Sheep............. 805,096 779,955 | 2,410,157 | 2,466,414 
Culls and Common................-- wie es 9.50-13.00  9.50-12.75 10.00-13.00 " : 7 
YEARLING WETHERS: 
Medium to Prime.cisce.......ssse-cssssessoeeceee0e- 9.75-13.50 9.75-12.90 9.75-13.00 
WETHERS: WOOL STILL GOING UP 
Medium to Prime......................... paces: 7.50-11.25 8.50-10.75 7.50-10.00 
EWES: J. E. P. 
Medium to Choice... 7.00- 9.25 7.50- 9.50 6.75 - 9.25 : 
Culls and Common..................................  3.75- 7.00 3.50- 7.25 3.75- 6.75 OoL HAS BEEN WORKING HIGHER right along. 
FEEDING LAMBS: Current values are about 25 per cent higher than a 
I ih a Sissies passin, <bean 12.50-14.15 year ago, and the market is undoubtedly strong at the present 


Steers Worth the Money 


New Mexico Texas 
$25.00 to $80.00 .............. ON 65. nis $27.50 to $35.00 ANY NUMBER 
SA 10 BEAD nccccetesne ee 37.00 to 50.00 KIND OR QUALITY 
00 ts Ga ........... threes ............ 45.00 to 60.00 ANY TIME 
Soe we GUOe ...:..... Ire Oe... 55.00 to 70.00 ‘ 









STATE NUMBER AND QUALITY WANTED - COWS AND HEIFERS PRICED ON REQUEST 
TOLBERT & DAUGHERITY 811 Mills Building, El Paso, Texas 


IF YOU WANT TO STEAL A RANCH LET US HELP YOU DO IT 
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basis. It is, and will be, a sellers’ market, as every pound of 
wool to be sheared this spring is needed for immediate con- 
sumption. A bluff has been made by eastern dealers recently, 
but did not prove effective. It was based on the contention 
that the present demand will be relieved when the first few 
million pounds of new-clip wool reach eastern concentration 
points, and that early sales will realize the best prices. This 
is obviously a ruse to dislodge the “weak sisters,” but growers 
were never more secure in their position or more cognizant 
of that security. The old-time bell-wether method of starting 
the wool market has gone to the discard. Not only will early 
sales not be the highest of the season, but, as time works 
along, higher prices are probable. 


When the big Jericho (Utah) pool of 800,000 pounds 
went over at 51 cents, the western wool market was established. 
Subsequently Silberman, of Chicago—a recognized bear—paid 
50 cents for the 400,000-pound clip of the Snyder Sheep Com- 
pany, of Montana. Some heavy-shrinkage clips have sold at 
42 to 45 cents, but the whole market has a half-dollar appear- 
ance. There can be no disguising the fact that mills need 

. wool, and will need it in large quantities, as wool machinery 
is running to full capacity on orders that will require several 
months for completion. 


Boston wool quotations may be ignored, as they never 
have revealed the full strength of the market, being designed 
for the protection of weavers and dealers. Boston is laying 
stress on the considerable stock of foreign wool in bond there, 
but most of this could be reshipped to London at a profit, and 
the British market is stiffer than the proverbial cat’s back. 
Summed up, there is not a shred of bear argument available 
for the wool-buyer’s talking stunt. The last London sale was 
5 to 10 per cent higher, and whenever a package of good wool 
is available across the Atlantic several American buyers may 
be detected in an effort to get it into their possession. 


Clothing is going higher. By August present prices will 
have advanced $5 to $15 per suit, according to cost and char- 
acter. Stocks are small, and shelves are constantly depleted. 
What is more, the public is in a buying mood—this assertion 
applying to clothing of both sexes. Advancing cost of clothing 
is not due wholly to enhancement of wool values, as it has 
been necessary to comply with demands by labor for wages 
that made war-period exactions look pieayunish. 


Manufacturers have already advanced cost of fabrics 25 
to 35 cents per yard, and further substantial advances are 
predicted for 1924 on all lines of goods. Clothing manufac- 
turers announce advances of $1 to $3 per garment for the fall 
season; which means that retail prices will be increased by 
$2.50 to $6. 


Wool is selling on a much higher basis, relative to 1913, 
than the average of a broad list of important commodities. 
Coarse wools command 65 to 100 per cent, and fine wools 80 
to 150 per cent, more than in 1913, while the important com- 
modities average only 59 per cent higher. Wool manufac- 
tures are also selling far above the average level of important 
commodities. Worsted yarns are 110 to 160 per cent, and 
standard wool fabrics 75 to 125 per cent, higher than in 1913. 
Wages in woolen and worsted mills are about 160 per cent 
above the pre-war level. 


Domestic wool consumption is at the rate of about 
950,000,000 pounds annually, much machinery operating to 100 
per cent capacity. Both here and in England wool trade is 
enjoying a larger measure of prosperity than any other indus- 
try. The available supply of wool in the Southern Hemisphere 
has been cleaned up, and it is “one best bet” that the 1924 
clip will realize more money than that now leaving the 
sheep’s back. 
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CLOSING, WHOLESALE PRICES ON! WESTERN 
DRESSED FRESH MEATS 


For Week Ending Friday, April 27, 1923 


BOSTON 
BEEF LAMB AND MUTTON 
STEERS: LAMBS: 
ileal $14.50-14.75 SDPViMG ------eeeee-eeeeeeeeeceeoeee $25.00-27.09 
i Lt ahaa nore Ner se atten aoe 23.00-25.00 
7 en OMe ieee 22.00-23.09 
RIND ass nicisesccsparsiginens 13.00-13.50 iis 5 20.00-22,09 
COMIN hsb 18.00-20.00 
WS: ; 
Cows MUTTON 
FOGG associ cccscnicesatcasntnsecns’ ROS RI nk = 14.00-15.00 
PRON cca soee 10.50-11.50 SO: sehen 12.00-13.00 
NEW YORK 
STEERS LAMBS: 
COE scien ckes $15.00-16.00 WRN aaa $28.00-30.00 
RN cs acts sce teccceatlacaty 14.00-15.00 CRNOG cco ks 23.00-25.00 
ND os Soe ca 13.50-14.00 GOOG: cose SR ie 
COMO: ick oe 11.00-13.00 MANS, Seti ee 21.00-22.00 
COWS: OEE estos los oe 19.00-20.00 
NNR ic ge ears 2.50-13. 
ood 12.50-13.00 YEARLINGS: 
TE sacs 11.50-12.00 Sead 17.0 
Common oonececccceeecceeeeene 10.50-11.00 Se esa nen ane 
BULLS: MUTTON: 
RIOOE: cisceiscdis 10.00-11.00 NOUN ectsiseocrckckievces ccceciaccs 
OMANI, ais occ snd 9.00-10.00 MN 3.2 oie ew 15.00-16.00 
CORON, sccsicccccicccccs “SPORE CANNON: Sco 12.00-14.00 


STORAGE HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND 
CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of holdings of frozen and cured 

meats on April 1, 1923, compared with April 1, 1922, 
and the average holdings on April 1 for the last five years, as 
announced by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (in 
pounds) : 











| Apr. 1, 1923 | Apr. 1, 1922 yt cher 

Frozen beef........... | 65,256,000 | 50,772,000 170,293,000 
*Cured beef........... 26,071,000 18,744,000 28,574,000 
Lamb and mutton. 6,632,000 2,878,000 11,404,000 
Frozen pork.......... 188,370,000 98,765,000 145,278,000 
*Dry salt pork...... 206,594,000 145,182,000 | 347,327,000 
*Pickled pork........ 467,470,000 | 347,275,000 | 382,179,000 
Miscellaneous....... 69,845,000 53,801,000 89,544,000 

NG ss csscciccsent 1,030,238,000 | 717,417,000 | 1,174,599,000 
IE issaisapesrentibiccae 66,518,000 86,031,000 109,992,000 











*Cured and in process of cure. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


HE price of cottonseed cake and meal of 438 per cent protein 

content remains unusually steady, being $43.50 at Teaxs 
common points. Prices at Kansas City, May 5, for hay were 
as follows: prairie—No. 1, $18.50 to $19.50; No. 2, $16 to 
$18; No. 3, $11 to $16; packing, $6 to $10.50; alfalfa—select 
dairy, $29 to $31; choice, $28; No. 1, $26.50 to $27.50; stand- 
ard, $24.50 to $26; No. 2, $19.50 to $25; No. 3, $16.50 to $19; 
timothy—No. 1, $20 to $20.50; standard, $19 to $19.50; No. 2, 
$18 to $18.50; No. 3, $16 to $17.50; clover-mixed—light, $20 
up; No. 1, $19 to $19.50; No. 2, $16 to $18.50; clover—No. 1, 
$17.50 to $20; No. 2, $14 to $17. 


Meats Contain Vitamines.—Meats, especially liver and 
kidney, contain all known vitamines. 
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TRADE REVIEW 





PROSPECTS FOR FAT-CATTLE MARKET 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


POPULAR PASTIME is forecasting the course of the 

summer and fall cattle market. That everything is 
contingent on the industrial situation will not be disputed, 
although supply volume and character cut an important figure. 
Just now beef is selling readily and in enormous quantities; 
otherwise the heavy April run of fat cattle would not have 
been so conveniently absorbed. The purchasing capacity of 
the industrial element is immense, and the better grades of 
cattle show an advancing tendency. 


Considerable difference of opinion exists as to the probable 
duration of this apparent prosperity. Croakers and boomers 
are both eloquent, if not noisy; one contending that current 
activity cannot continue; the other, that it has barely com- 
menced. The middle-of-the-road element has the best of the 
argument, however, as, if costs of commodities continue to 
soar, a halt will be called, especially in the case of building. 
Prophecy of panic is rarely realized, however, such troubles 
coming out of what appears to be a clear sky. Labor is in 
the saddle, and may ride too hard; in which event it will get 
a fall. The trouble with labor in this country at the moment 
is not deficiency in man power, but refusal to produce. We 
hear much about laborers and mechanics earning from $10 to 
$25 per day—which they undoubtedly do when they work; but 
lost time reduces their net earnings considerably, and always 
the disposition of well-paid labor is to loaf, on the theory that 
restricted production insures continuity of high wages. 


Assumption is reasonable, however, in view of depleted 
stocks of such basic raw materials as lumber, steel, and cement, 
that labor will be well employed right along, although the 
present shortage may be less apparent. As 1924 is presi- 
dential year, certain interests recognized as tariff beneficiaries 
will not, for political reasons, deliberately precipitate such 
industrial stagnation as existed two years ago. The present 
building boom cannot continue at current cost, nor can railroad 
rehabilitation be prosecuted unless securities can be marketed; 
and the bond market shows pronounced signs of indigestion. 
What all this has to do with the summer and fall cattle market 
may not be readily conceived, but the intimate relationship of 
all lines of commerce and industry is indisputable, and the 
appraisal of cattle depends in a large measure on both present 
and prospective industrial and economic conditions. 


That heavy, long-fed bullocks will be scarce all summer 
is everybody’s secret, but they do not concern the average 
cattleman. On the great mass of 800- to 1,300-pound steers, 
grain or grass, an active market is promised where the stuff 
is in beef condition, the probability being that 1922 distributive 
conditions will be repeated. There is this difference to reckon 
with, however: At that time corn was cheap, and putting 
gain on a bullock less onerous than at present, while, owing 
to physical conditions, the great bulk of the range cattle 
gathered during the 1922 season were not even in near-beef 
condition. Making gains with corn is now almost prohibitive, 
while western grazing prospects suggest a run of fat cattle 
from that quarter. There is always a limit to the price-paying 
capacity of the masses where beef is concerned, and, if the 
corn-fed article gets out of their reach, grass product will be 
reinstated in favor. 
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Some people in the trade are of the opinion that the 
country—meaning the Corn Belt—has gone too avidly to light 
cattle. This may be a fact, but the contention does not apply 
to light steers with quality, capable of making returns for 
the feed bill. There is at present a spread of $7 to $10 between 
nondescript and half-fat yearlings on the one hand, and quali- 
tied, well-fattened little cattle on the other, choice “babies” 
selling up to $10.25. At intervals the former are likely to get 
bumped, but the good ones will always have a market, for 
the reason that few feeders are capable of making that kind. 


This discussion of the topic may not throw much light on 
the summer and fall course of the fat-cattle market. To be 
reasonably explicit, fat bullocks, grain or grass, have the 
promise of an active and possibly higher market; but the time 
is approaching when steers lacking quality or finish, or both, 
will hoe a rocky row at the market. Before snow flies a $6 
spread between choice fed and common grass cattle is likely. 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS IN FEBRUARY 


XPORTS OF MEAT AND MEAT PRODUCTS for the 
month of February and the eight months ended February, 
1923, as compared with the corresponding periods of the previ- 
ous fiscal year, were as below, according to data made public 
by the Department of Commerce: 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





















(Pounds) 
Eight Months Ended 
February February 
Articles 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Weel: free 5. oe: 385,811 $20,430 2,891,208 3,074,100 
Beef, canned.............- 252,848 207,148 1,681,944 2,820,728 
Beef, pickled, ete...... 1,928,746 2,051,324 16,217,415 17,463,809 
CR a iciciccen 7,527,518 8,047,556 69,052,030 72,810,294 
I sss sscsiciat 10,094,923 10,626,458 89,842,597 96,168,931 

PORK PRODUCTS 
(Pounds) 
Eight Months Ended 
February February 
Articles 
1923 1922 1923 1922 

Pork, freak... 3,771,866 879,227 30,776,569 21,272,741 
Pork, pickled............. 3,863,040 2,808,760 29,425,747 23,315,775 
a icacaciecccenns 36,295,790 30,793,688 269,777,186 255,741,414 
Hams and shoulders.| 28,192,070 25,209,136 198,776,080 168,753,438 
dated speclatisle 89,055,311 75,519,634 600,175,512 597,477,042 
Neutral lard............... 2,480,616 2,571,219 17,087,482 14,162,583 
Sausage, canned........ 194,275 182,145 1,848,609 1,310,911 
Lard compounds....... 899,569 1,629,554 8,814,875 24,724,656 
Margarine.................. 210,666 125,666 1,321,939 1,427,881 
a scssiaiciase 164,963,203 | 139,719,029 1,158,003,999 | 1,108,186,441 





EXCESS EXPORTS DIMINISHING 


UR BALANCE OF TRADE is evening up. In both Jan- 
uary and February, 1923, excess of exports was less 
than in any other month since the pre-war period. This 
result is due solely to increasing imports, thus refuting the 
contention of those who have maintained that the new tariff 
would seriously diminish these. Figures for the two months 











follow: 

| Exports | Imports ee es 
SRMUAE Gc cscicsccc $335,893,000 | $329,843,000 $ 6,050,000 
February.............-- 310,000,000 296,000,000 14,000,000 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALASIA 
BY A. C. MILLS 


[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


MELBOURNE, March 15, 1923. 


ATTLE INTERESTS would appear to be in for yet 

another setback. When writing a month ago, a moder- 
ately hopeful tone was manifest; but that has since been 
dispersed. Now, if one can believe the daily and weekly 
papers, the outlook is black in the extreme. Indeed, the recent 
circulation of depressing news items has been so persistent 
that one is almost led to wonder if a little bearing of the 
market is going on, or, at all events, if the information is 
“being published with a view to forcing the government’s hand 
in the matter of granting an export subsidy on beef again 
this year. 


One story that is going the rounds is that a serious 
drought is raging in South America. As a result, it is said, 
enormously large numbers of cattle are being slaughtered for 
export. The beef is to be dumped on the British market just 
when Australian supplies are due to arrive, which will have 
the effect of killing the sale for Australian stuff. The drought 
part of the yarn being contrary to mail advices, the Pastoral 
Review cabled to friends in Buenos Aires for confirmation or 
otherwise. A reply received early in March says: “Rain not 
badly needed, except in a few districts.” That certainly does 
not indicate a drought as understood in Australia. 


Another depressing report is that, according to recent 
cable advice from London, the best price that can be expected 
for Queensland beef in Great Britain is 7 cents per pound 
c.i.f. As the approximate cost of placing beef c.i.f. is 4 cents 
per pound, the producer can, on this basis, hope to receive 
only 3 cents a pound, or $3 per 100 pounds—an obviously 
disastrous price. Of course, the party who is responsible for 
the 7-cent forecast may have some reliable inside information, 
but to the ordinary trade correspondent there does not appear 
to be much justification for such a low figure. The little 
Australian frozen beef at present being marketed in Great 
Britain is selling at 944 cents per pound ex store, and New 
Zealand, which usually fetches less, is quoted at 8% cents. 
The difference between the c.i.f. and actual wholesale ex store 
price is generally not more than % cent per pound. As a 
matter of fact, I know that packers who are already buying 
cattle for export in south Queensland are paying $4.30 to $4.80 
per 100 pounds for prime beasts. The price ranges down to 
$3.60 for seconds and cows. 


So far only two of the meat-freezing export works in 
Queensland are operating, and they are’ killing only relatively 
small numbers of cattle. One or two others may go into com- 
mission this month. The dry weather is delaying the opening 
of the export season, and, in addition, the packers are waiting 
to see what the government intends to do regarding the sub- 
sidy, and the shipping companies in the direction of reducing 
freight. 

A request that the subsidy be continued into the present 
year has been preferred by the Australian Meat Council. The 
proposal is that it shall be on the same basis as last season— 
i. e., % cent per pound on all beef exported—and include 
canned, and also at the rate of $2.40 per head on fat cattle 


shipped overseas from the far north. The request was laid 
before the new federal cabinet last week. The minister inter- 
viewed promises that it shall receive consideration as soon as 
the government is allowed to settle down to business. The 
whole of the last fortnight has been wasted in arguing a want- 
of-confidence motion on the floor of the House. The fact that 
the South African government proposes to grant an export 
bonus on beef of 1 cent a pound—double the Australian 
amount—will doubtless carry weight. 


When the Commonwealth Government Line of Steamers 
some six weeks ago announced a reduction of % cent per 
pound all around in refrigerated freights, it was fully ex- 
pected that the private lines would follow suit. However, they 
did not, and so far have not, despite considerable pressure 
brought to bear both on this side and in London. The position 
now is that the government boats are prepared to carry frozen 
beef to Great Britain at the rate of 2 cents a pound, while 
all the other lines are charging 2% cents. Unfortunately, 
the government line controls only about 7 per cent of the total 
refrigerated tonnage available on steamers visiting these 
coasts. 


Considering the dryness of the season, and the depressing 
influences at work, it is remarkable how firm the live-stock 
markets have kept during the past month. Fats suitable for 
the local trade are scarce in the southern states, with values 
inclined to rise. Even in the north, where there is a surplus, 
the drop has not been pronounced so far. The following are 
current quotes, at per head, in the municipal sale-yards speci- 
fied: Melbourne—prime heavy bullocks, $60 to $67.50; extra- 
weighty ditto, $70 to $77; good average, $47.50 to $57.50; fat 
cows, $40 to $44; prime cross-bred wethers, $6.60 to $7.20; 
ditto ewes, $4.30 to $5; fat Merino wethers, $6.25 to $7; ditto 
ewes, to $5.60; fat lambs, $5.50 to $6.10. Sydney—prime heavy 
bullocks, $55 to $75; extra, to $85; prime light weights, to $50; 
fat cows, $40 to $45; prime cross-bred wethers, $5 to $6; ditto 
ewes, to $5.25; prime Merino wethers, $5.50 to $6.25; ditto 
ewes, to $5.25; fat lambs, to $5. Brisbane—fat bullocks for 
the local trade, $30 to $40; extra-heavy ditto, to $42.50; me- 
dium weights, $25 to $30; fat cows, $21 to $27.50. 

The annual balance-sheet for the Queensland Meat Export 
Company, Ltd., for the year ended November 30 last has just 
been published. This is one of the leading packing companies 
in the north, and owns large beef export works at Brisbane 
and Townsville. The accounts reflect the bad season experi- 
enced by the trade last year, for they show a net loss of $8,050. 
That, however, is as nothing compared with 1921, in which 
year the company made a loss of $398,925. 

Although the weather in New Zealand is finer than at the 
beginning of the summer, the country is still experiencing a 
remarkably wet season. Feed has grown rank, and fat stock 
generally lacks finish. A fair number of the packing-houses 
in the North Island are killing cattle for export and were, at 
the beginning of the current month, paying up to $6 per 100 
pounds for prime bullocks. This price is probably higher 
than the oversea market really justifies. At the same time, it 
shows that New Zealand exporters, at all events, are not being 
influenced by the doleful tales of the impending collapse in 
frozen-beef values. 


Argentine Packer-Control Bills Tabled 


Of the five bills for the regulation of the packing industry 
introduced in the Argentine Congress, only one had been 
passed at the adjournment of the special session on May 1. 
This bill requires packers to buy cattle by live weight, instead 
of by dressed weight as hitherto, and substitutes the metric 
system for English weights. 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 
Lonpon, April 20, 1923. 


ESPITE THE PERIODIC SPURTS that live-stock prices 
D make on casual shortages which occur in marketing up 
and down the country, there is still a steady movement toward 
easier values. This reveals itself as a part of the universal 
trend to the world’s normal level of rates. 

The spring fat-stock markets at present show themselves 
to be from 70 cents to $1.16 (reckoning $4.66=£1) per 112 
pounds cheaper, live weight, than this time last year. Prime 
fat cattle make now an average of from $12.58 to $14.44 per 
ewt., live weight, the highest price reached being about $16.31. 
This compares with an average of $25.40 in 1921 and $21.30 
in 1920. 

English agriculture, as a whole, is passing through a most 
trying period. Out of 1,200 passengers on an outward bound 
Cc. P. R. liner from Liverpool last week, 700 were either farm- 
ers or farm workers. Yet we read that Buenos Aires is full 
of out-of-work estancia managers, and that estancieros who 
once owned tens of thousands of dollars’ worth of stock are 
today working on other men’s estates, just to keep body and 
soul together. 

Trade and prices seem well sustained for fat sheep in the 
various markets of the kingdom, statistical conditions in this 
section of the meat trade tending to hold stock in a rather 
firmer position than that relating to cattle. Values are 
roughly 4 cents per pound lower than they were this time 
last year, fat sheep being priced at from 34 to 40 cents per 
pound. A few fat early lambs have made as much as 50 
cents per pound, though initial rates like these are not 
representative. 

The actual lifting of the embargo upon the importation 
into Great Britain of Canadian store cattle, as distinct from 
fat cattle slaughtered at the port of entry, came into effect on 
the first of this month, and by that time the initial consign- 
ments were well on their way to this country. There was some 
rivalry between Manchester and Glasgow for the honor of 
receiving the first lot, the first port winning by a few hours. 
The steamship “Manchester Division,” belonging to the Man- 
chester Liners, Ltd., steamed triumphantly along the Ship 
Canal on April 5, and had quite a public reception. She had 
on board 423 stores, consisting of Shorthorns, Herefords, 
Angus, and Polled Angus. After the prescribed veterinary 
inspection, they were all pronounced healthy, and were quickly 
transferred from the boat to the lairages. The shippers of 
this consignment were Rogers & Maybee, of Toronto, and the 
owners were T. Woodward, P. Chapman, and Coller & Black. 


Knowledge is Power 
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To keep fully informed on live-stock con- 
ditions in the Southwest, subscribe for 


The Cattleman 


THE CATTLEMAN, Box 1000, Fort Worth, Texas 


Official Organ Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association 
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Some of the arrivals had been bought in advance, and the 
others were offered for sale next morning, realizing from 
$102.50 to $149.10 a head. This works out at an average of 19 
to 22 cents per pound, which shows little difference from cur- 
rent prices for English and Irish stock. It should, however, be 
noted that at least forty of the beasts were fat enough to kill 
and were in part snapped up by butchers for immediate 
slaughter. 

The consignment destined for Glasgow, arriving a few 
hours later, was on board the Donaldson liner “Concordia,” and 
comprised 221 animals. The consignors were the: Harris Abat- 
toir Company, of Toronto, the United Grain Growers’ Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Munro, of Montreal. Across the gangway was 
stretched a red ribbon, which was to be broken as so much “red 
tape” by the first beast to land. This steer was promptly sold 
by “snowball auction” in aid of the Lord Provost’s unemploy- 
ment fund, realizing $2,330 for the charity, and was afterwards 
resold to a local butcher for $163, which was about $9.30 less 
than the average price per head of the animals sold next day in 
the ordinary way. 

Experts both at Manchester and Glasgow declared that 
the cattle landed showed superior breeding, and predicted 
that, if these might be taken as samples, high prices would 
be obtained by subsequent consignments for several weeks to 
come. Several ports are laying themselves out for a share in 
the trade of stores as well as fats, among them being Birken- 
head (Liverpool), Cardiff, Dundee, Bristol, Aberdeen, South- 
ampton, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Ireland’s total exports of store cattle to Great Britain 
for the first three months of this year have amounted to 
120,000 head, as compared with 45,000 a year ago. Milk stock 
so exported totaled 8,000, as against 4,000 last year. This 
class of beast is much cheaper than a year ago. 


Whereas it is reported here this month that the United 
States has increased holdings of meat in store this year to 
the extent of 9,000 tons more of beef, 1,000 tons of mutton, 
and 100,000 tons of pork, Great Britain finds her cold stores 
comparatively empty of meat at the present time, as com- 
pared with an abundance held this time last year, amounting 
to upward of 100,000 tons of meat, more than half of which 
was beef. Old frozen beef stocks have disappeared, and New 
Zealand and Australia both find themselves in the quandary 
of being practically unable to engage in this business at a 
profit, with chilled-beef prices today round about 9 cents for 
hinds and 7 cents for forequarters in the London Central 
Markets. The chilled article is so much superior an article 
to the frozen, both as to quality of meat and condition, that 
it renders the frozen meat unsalable, save for the one virtue 
it possesses of being more transportable, and therefore more 
acceptable to the retailer distant from the big markets. 





One Year 
$1.00 


Two Years 
$1.75 


Mail us your 
ee cas 





Many women 
suffer from too many 
trips 
up and down 
stairways 


Ordinary housework 
taxes their strength, 
with its constant trips to 
the bedrooms, the upper 
hallway, etc. 


An extension telephone 
saves steps, averts ill- 
ness, and stops that eter- 
nal drain upon vitality 
which comes from fre- 
quent hurrying trips up- 
stairs or down to answer 
the ringing of the tele- 
phone bell. 


The cost is small—less 
than two cents a day in 
residences. Call the tele- 
phone company now and 
learn how little this step- 
saving device will add to 
your monthly bill. 


Mountain States 
Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 
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STOCK AND RANGE CONDITIONS IN APRIL 
[Denver Office, Division of Crop and Live-Stock Estimates} 


Arizona.—Condition of ranges showed 
some deterioration, due mainly to lack of 
sufficient moisture and general drying 
winds. Condition of cattle had declined 
slightly, while that of sheep had im- 
proved. 

California.—Condition of ranges had 
deteriorated greatly, but a general rain 
had improved conditions. Cattle and 
sheep showed some decline, due to dry 
pastures. It was estimated that 130,000 
grass-fat cattle were to be marketed by 
July 1. 

Colorado.—Range prospects had im- 
proved, except in the southeast, where 
drought continued. Cattle and sheep 
both showed seasonal declines in con- 
dition, but were generally in good health. 

Idaho.—Showers had benefited grass 
on lower levels, but more rain was 
needed. Prospect for higher ranges was 
favorable. All classes of stock contin- 
ued in good condition. 

Kansas.—Grass did not show any 
growth, due to lateness of spring. Out- 
look for spring pasture in Flint Hills 
was excellent, being 96 per cent of nor- 
mal, and supply of moisture was ample; 
but in western Kansas outlook was poor, 
ranges having had but little precipita- 
tion since last July. 

Montana.—Prospect for summer 
ranges had improved, but winter ranges 
were showing effects of heavy use. Cat- 
tle were stronger than usual, and sheep 
were in excellent condition. 

Nebraska.—Cattle were generally in 
good condition. Pastures and ranges 
needed more moisture. 

Nevada.—Condition of cattle, sheep, 
and ranges showed a decline, due to late 
start of vegetation. 

New Mexico.—Ranges were improved 
by precipitation, and prospects were good 
for early grass. Cold, wet weather and 
searcity of feed had slightly lowered 


condition of cattle and sheep, and some 
losses had resulted. 

North Dakota.—Both cattle and sheep 
showed some improvement over a month 
previously. General moisture conditions 
were favorable to ranges. 

Oklahoma.—Moisture conditions were 
very good, except in the northwest, and 
fine pasturage was expected. Cattle 
were generally healthy. Percentage of 
fat cattle on hand was estimated at 72 
per cent as compared with last year. 

Oregon.—Grass_ started early, but 
more moisture was needed. Stock had 
generally wintered well. 

South Dakota.—Open range continued 
excellent in most localities. Losses of 
cattle were light, and health of all ani- 
mals was generally good. Conditions 
have been favorable for wool production. 

Texas.—Range was set back several 
weeks by freezing temperatures in 
March, but new growth had started. 
Cattle showed same condition as month 
previously, but sheep had improved. Ex- 
pected movement of grass-fat sheep was 
reported as 131 per cent compared with 
last spring, and number of grass-fat 
cattle expected to be marketed was said 
to be 77 per cent compared with last 
year. 

Utah.—Cattle declined in condition 
despite feeding, due to delayed vegeta- 
tion. This also had increased winter 
losses of sheep. Fleeces were generally 
good. 

Washington.—Early growth of grass 
had been retarded by unfavorable March 
weather. Cattle and sheep were in about 
same condition as month previously, and 
lambing made good start. 

Wyoming.—Prospects for spring ranges 
were greatly improved by moisture, but 
growth of grass was delayed. Cattle 
were in good condition, and sheep losses 
were light. 


Receive from $10.00 to $500.00 per day. 
Send for large free illustrated catalogue 
of Reppert’s Schools of Auctioneering, Live-Stock Judging, and Pedigree 
Study. Summer term opens at Boulder, Colorado, June 25. Address 


Reppert’s Auction School, Box 59, Decatur, Indiana 
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CATTLE FOR SALE 


I have for sale, for delivery at any time 
| after May 1, the following cattle: 





500 head well-bred Hereford two-year- 
old steers. These were raised in New 
Mexico; came up last spring; well 
wintered on hay part of time, and 
cake and grass part of time. De- 
| horned. 


| 300 native Colorado yearling 
| high-grade Herefords; all in one 
brand. Well wintered on hay, cake, 
and grass. Dehorned. 
| 3800 yearling heifers, mates to the above. 
The above are on my ranches east of 
Colorado Springs, and I will deliver on 
ears any railroad in eastern Colorado 
except the Burlington. 
200 good Hereford and Shorthorn mixed 
breeding cows, with big calf crop. 
If interested in any of the above, wire, 
telephone, or write 


FIELD BOHART 


| Rocky Ford, Colorado 







steers ; 


































FOR SALE 
Extra-Fine Grade Herefords 


35 head of two-year-olds— 
will be three years old in 
spring. 

40 head of yearlings—will 
be two years old in spring. 
30 head of yearlings in 
spring. 

GRADES—HEREFORD BULLS 


John E. Patrick 


R. F. D. No. 8 Sheridan, Wyo. 





NORTHERN ARIZONA 
HEIFERS FOR SALE 
150 head of yearling heifers 
150 head of two-year-old heifers 
A good grade of Herefords 
T. G. WALTER, Prescott, Ariz. 





WANTED 


Position as Superintendent, As- 
sistant Manager, or Manager of 
large cattle and farming concern. 
Capable and experienced in both 
lines. Experienced in civil engi- 
neering, irrigation, dam, flume, 
and ditch construction. Under- 
stand feeding, handling of pure- 
breds, growing alfalfa, making 
silage, silo construction, seed inoc- 
ulation, tractors, and all' farm im- 
plements. Excellent references. 
Address Manager, THE PRODUCER. 





al stations approve 
price $1.50. Warranted. 





Jour druguist or end direct 


Ft. Dodge, low@ 





FT. DODGE CHEMICAL CO,, 


Me _ __ 
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PROFIT ON FEEDER STEERS 


Farmers in Illinois, Iowa, and Ne- 
braska received about 75 cents for each 
bushel of corn fed to steers during the 
past winter, according to cost figures 
compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Returns in individual in- 
stances came perilously close to the loss 
column, due to bad markets and other 
causes, but the average farmer received 
more than the market price for his corn 
and enjoyed a small profit, the bureau 
points out. 

The average cost of 1,600 feeder 
steers was $7 per 100 pounds. A margin 
of $1.20 per 100 pounds was necessary, 
on the average, to pay for feed, labor, 
interest, equipment, and marketing 
charges, after crediting manure residues 
and pork gains to the steers. The fin- 
ished cattle brought an average of $8.87 
per 100 pounds, so that the feeder made 
a profit of 67 cents per 100 pounds. 
This profit returned approximately 35 
cents a bushel more for the corn fed 
than local market prices. 


INCREASE IN CORN BELT, FEEDER 
CATTLE 


Numbers of cattle on grain feed for 
market in the eleven Corn Belt states 
early in April showed an increase of 13 
per cent over April, 1922, according to 
estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The cattle were generally light, 
a marked tendency in favor of lighter 
weights being everywhere noticeable. 

In-shipments of stocker and feeder 
cattle from August 1 to December 31, 
1922, were the heaviest ever recorded for 
a similar period, and shipments contin- 
ued large during the first three months 
of 1923. 

In addition to cattle on feed, it is indi- 
cated that many cattle bought last fall 
with the expectation of feeding them out 
on grain during the spring and summer 
will not be put on feed as planned, be- 
cause of the increased price of corn. 
These cattle will be grazed through she 
summer, and will either be shipped off 
grass in the fall or given a short feed 
on new corn, if the price situation is 
favorable at that time. 


LOSSES OF PIGS HEAVIEST IN 
SPRING 


Losses of pigs before weaning are 
heavier in the spring than in the fall, 
as shown in a survey just completed by 
the Department of Agriculture of over 
3,000 litters in Iowa, Illinois, and Indi- 
ana. The loss amounts to 36 per cent 
of the pigs farrowed in spring, com- 
pared with 24 per cent in fall litters. 
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30-06 MAUSER RIFLES 


Genuine “Waffenfabrik Sporting Rifles’ 


io | Model 1906—Walnut sport 
stock; 24-in. half octagon 


barrel; matted raised rib; horn cap, check- 
ered pistol grip. Price... ..$80 
Model 06P—Same style as abov e, ‘with ‘plain 
walnut stock, round barrel; pistol grip..$70 
Model 06F—Fine walnut full length stock; 
20-in. round barrel; flat bolt lever; hollow 
stock for cleaning outfit. All: three —— 
RE ear 
Rifle Ammunition—All calibers, per 100... +30 
p Genuine MAUSER 
Flat and fits pocket. 
Has safety devices. 
One of the best pistols made. 
25 Cal. Vest Pkt. 8 shots..$15 
"25 Cal., Reg. Model, 10 shots 16.00 
32 Cal., Reg. Model, 9 shots.. 18.00 
Mauser Holsters, either cal.. 1.50 
iain, per 100, 25 Cal., $4.50 32 Cal., $5 







-163 Cal. Mauser Automatic, with wood hol- 
10 shot pis- 
....$35.00 


ster stock, leather straps, etc. 
tol or rifle. All complete... 


Genuine LUGER 


Well balanced; 
made of finest steel; ac- 
curate and very powerful. 
30 Cal., Reg. Model................ $27.50 
9mm. Long LUGER, 6-in. or 8- in, 
barrel $42 
Luger Holsters, 30 Cal............. $2.50 
Luger Ammunition, per 100, 30 Cal....... $6.00 
9mm., $7. Long Lugers—9mm. 6-in. barrel. 
A perfectly rebuilt automatic 
TO ican dans ccm eanctiaceecati ads $27.50 
Luger Magazines—32 shot. Makes a machine 
gun out of any Luger pistol. Afewat $15.00 
Wood stock, leather holster, pouch, etc., 
GIRDOS WOO CRC OU Pacrccccccctreriqeicince $3 












SIMSON 22 CAL. 

Precision Rifle, $10 
The most perfectly made 
22 Bolt action rifle. Absolutely accurate 
and reliable. Wt. about 5 lbs., 24-in. bar- 
rel. Length over all 42 in. Shoots short, 
long, extra long and long rifle cartridges. 







“101” $25, $50, $75, 
SHOT $100, $125 
GUNS 





12 and 16 Gauge 
Greatest bargain ever offered, quality, fin- 
ish and price considered. Guaranteed. 
Single Barrel, $12.50 Double Barrel, $25 up. 


“STOEGEROL” 


Worth its weight in gold to 
every lover of a gun. The 
greatest combination gun sol- 
vent, lubricant, rust preventer, 
wound oil, and for many other 
uses. Write for circular. 

Pree; $6Ff CO... $1.00 





To 


FINE 

FIELD GLASSES $16 
These are imported 
mustered out” offi- 
cers’ field glasses of 
the highest quality. 
Perfect day and night 
lenses. Complete with 
case. 





HIGH GRADE 
IMPORTED 
BINOCULARS $25 


A light, compact 
glass. ‘Achromatic 
day and night lens- 
es; 21 mm. object- 
ive, individual eye 
adjustment. Guar- 
anteed perfect. 


<| 


co th 


A complete stock of Repair Parts and Am- 





munition always on hand. Every Mauser 
or Luger Firearm sold by us is guaranteed 
new and genuine. Beware of imitations. 
Send money order or draft. No C.O.D.'s. 
Satisfaction or Money Back. 


A. F. STOEGER 


Sole Authorized Importer of 
MAUSER AND LUGER ARMS 
and Mauser and Luger Ammunition 
606 West 49th St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


































































































































Improve Your Herd 
Now By Using Good 
Bulls 


THE PRODUCER 


Registered Hereford Bulls, carrying the 
best of blood, at most reasonable prices 


J.M. CAREY & BROTHER, Inc. 





CHEYENNE, WYO. 








no man who makes his livin}, milk- 
in3, cows knows that size is one of the 
best reasons for Holsteins. 


Capacity - Ruggedness - Economical 
Production - Strong Calves that Live - 
Ability to Turn Rough Feed Into Milk - 
More Meat Value at the End of 
Their Milking Days 
Let Us Tell You the Whole Story 
of the Holstein Cow 


EXTENSION SERVICE, 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 


230 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 


HOLSTEINS 


O. J. Snyder 


Saddles and Harness 
BEST IN THE WEST 
Send for No. P.23 Catalogue 
0. J. SNYDER 


15385 LARIMER STREET 
Denver, Colo. 














———— 


The records serve to show that between 
one-fourth and one-third of the feed and 
other expense is lost before weaning 
from not giving the sow proper feed and 
care during gestation, or proper farrow- 
ing quarters. By far the major share of 
losses in pigs is due to improper handling 
and feeding, and not to disease. Sows 
running on pastures while suckling pigs 
saved the largest litters. 


The study indicates that, barring fluc. 
tuations in prices of feeds and the occur- 
rence of disease, the number of thrifty 
pigs produced per sow influences the cost 
of producing pork more than any other 
factor. All possible care in feeding 
after weaning can very seldom overcome 
the production cost due to small litters. 
The figures show that the majority of 
sows last winter had a carrying charge 
of $15 to $25 per head while producing 
a litter of pigs. With a large share of 
the sows this meant carrying charges for 
twelve months. 


WIDE SPREAD OF PORCINE 
TUBERCULOSIS 


Records for the year 1922 show that 
an average of one hog out of every seven 
slaughtered under federal inspection 
showed lesions of tuberculosis. Alto- 
gether 39,416,439 hogs were slaughtered, 
of which 5,640,061 showed lesions. 

Hogs are infected principally by fol- 
lowing diseased cattle in the feed-lot or 
by drinking their milk. Because of the 
short feeding period of hogs, the tuber- 
culous lesions are usually localized, the 
head and glands of the neck being most 
commonly affected. However, it is esti- 
mated that in 1922 more than $2,000,000 
worth of pork was condemned as unfit 
for food on account of tuberculosis. 


CARE OF BEEF BULLS 


Bulls intended for breeding purposes 
the coming spring should be put in 
proper condition before the breeding sea- 
son begins, says the Department of Agri- 
culture. If they have been running with 
the breeding herd all winter, they should 
be given a stall or paddock by themselves, 
so that they may be better cared for and 
fed more liberally. Bulls may be put in 
strong, vigorous condition by liberal 
feeding. From one to one and a half 
pounds of a grain mixture—largely of 
corn, bran, oats, and a small proportion 
of a protein meal—and one to one and a 


half pounds of legume hay, for each 109 
pounds of live weight, makes a very de. 
sirable ration for a bull previous to and 
It is not 
necessary, however, to contiriue feeding 


during 
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the breeding season. 


hay after good pasture is available. 


Yields of pork products from a 250- 
pound hog, finished weights, as worked 
out by Swift & Co.’s commercial re. 


search department, are as follows: 

Pounds Per Cent 
Hams, smoked ............ 32.50 13.00 
Bellies or bacon.......... 29.37 11.75 
Loins, fresh ................ 23.75 9.50 
Fat backs, salted........ 23.75 9.50 
Lard, rendered............ 22.50 9.00 
Picnics, smoked shoul- 

| et ee ee 12.50 5.00 
Boston butts, fresh.... 10.63 4,25 
Clear plates, salted..... 6.87 2.75 
Lean trimmings, sau- 

FI ns scisitnicitiephitibacnmicshi 5.63 2.25 
Jowl butts, salted...... 5.62 2.25 
Spare ribs, fresh........ 3.13 1.25 
Miscellaneous edible 

OE Sasehannatasciad 7.50 3.00 

TOE titi niesasattin 183.75 73.50 
Edible by-products .... 5.62 2.25 
Non-edible by-prod- 

nT 9.38 3.75 
Shrinkage .................. 51.25 20.50 


YIELD OF A HOG 




















Total live weight....250.00 100.00 


TAX REDUCTION IN COLORADO 


As a result of representations by the 
Colorado Stock Growers’ 
supported by the Denver Live-Stock Ex- 
change and stockmen members of the 
legislature, the Colorado Tax Commis- 
sion has reduced the tax valuations on 
range cattle in that state an average of 
$2, effecting a saving to stock-growers 
estimated at between $60,000 and $70,000. 
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EASTER RABBITS 


[Evaleen Stein] 


SNOW-WHITE, RABBIT and four 
A baby bunnies were curled up in a 
hutch under an apple tree which stood 
in the yard of a farmhouse a few miles 
from town. Soon a brown rabbit from 
a near-by woodland came hopping along 
and peered into the open door of the 
hutch. “Good morning, Cousin Snow- 
ball,” she said. “I’m glad to see you 
home again.” 

“Good morning, Cousin Cottontail,” re- 
plied Snowball. “I’ve been spending a 
while in town. It seems rather tame to 
be back in the country.” And she sniffed, 
with a slightly bored air. 

“Hm!” sniffed Cottontail. “Were you 
comfortable there? Have plenty to eat?” 

“Yes,” said Snowball, “quantities of 
lettuce and cabbage; though I should 
have liked a few Darwin tulip buds like 
those you and I nibbled in the garden 
here last year and found so good.” Cot- 
tontail nodded, as Snowball went on: 
“There was no grass on the ground of 
the place, but a white stuff that at first 
I thought must be snow; but it was very 
warm and comfortable, and I learned 
that it was the material that your tail is 
named after. But, ha-ha!” here Snow- 
ball laughed disdainfully. “In the win- 
dow next to ours were a lot of the most 
absurd rabbits you ever saw! They 
looked full-grown, but were very small, 
and sat up stiffly, and held in their paws 
the most ridiculous carrots, scarcely an 
inch long; but I never saw one move or 
take a bite! I tried to nod to them in a 
friendly way, but they paid no attention. 
I thought them very hateful. But there 
was some new kind of nests beside them 
that you might get some ideas from.” 

“What were they like?” asked Cotton- 
tail, pricking up her ears. 

“They were very green, shiny grass— 
all crimpy,” replied Snowball; “tied with 
big bows of ribbon, and filled with dark- 


, brown eggs made of something called 


chocolate. They looked very stylish.” 

“Hm!” said Cottontail again. “I don’t 
think I’d care for nests of crimped grass 
all dolled up with ribbon; and, as for 
dark-brown eggs, I would call them very 
ugly. Stylish or no stylish, I prefer to 
lay bright-colored ones. What else did 
you find out?” 


“Oh, a great deal!” answered Snow- 
ball, with a wise air. “It’s wonderful 
how much one learns in town! But it’s 
a queer place. The road in front of the 
store was just jammed with those auto- 
mobile things that pass here sometimes, 
and there wasn’t a bit of ground or a 
tree or patch of woods in sight; but 
everywhere were walls of bricks and 
stones that went up so high I couldn’t 
see the tops from our window, but I am 
quite sure they must reach to the moon. 
I didn’t see a single house to live in, so 
of course there are none, and the crowds 
of .people that were always going by 
must spend all their time walking up 
and down. Just think, Cottontail, of 
having no home and being obliged to 
walk up and down the road all the time!” 

“Terrible!” agreed Cottontail. 

“On Easter Sunday,” went on Snow- 
ball, “there was a great ringing of 
church bells, and all the ladies who went 
by had on new hats; though I can’t im- 
agine where they raised all the flowers 
on them, as I told you there wasn’t a 
garden patch anywhere. But that’s the 
way they do things in town; they can 
grow fruit and vegetables, too, without 
any ground; I saw them in the stores 
across the road from us. Yes, yes, it’s 
quite wonderful what one learns in town; 
it’s a great education! Of course, all the 
noise and excitement was rather trying 
on my nerves, but I felt it was a glorious 
opportunity for my little bunnies; for to 
have spent a while in town is an advan- 
tage that few rabbits have.” And Snow- 
ball looked proudly at the four bunnies 
dozing beside her. 

“Hm!” said Cottontail, not very po- 
litely, as she poked one of the fluffy 
white balls with her paw. “Wake up, 
wake up! Do you know any more than 
you did a week ago—hey?” 

But the bunny only blinked its pink 
eyes and laid back its ears with a fright- 
ened squeal. 

“Stop, Cottontail!” said Snowball in- 
dignantly. 

“Well,” said Cottontail, giving it 
another poke, “I’m glad you consider my 
young second cousins here so highly edu- 
cated, but it seems to me they behave 
pretty much as they did before.” 
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Snowball, who knew her cousin’s ways, 
kept her temper. “Did you have a pleas- 
ant Easter?” she asked. 

“Yes, indeed!” replied Cottontail. 
“Though I had seven nests to look after 
in this yard alone, I filled them all with 
the handsomest red and yellow and green 
and purple eggs! Talk about stylish 
brown ones, pooh! The children - here 
just went crazy when they found mine 
and saw each of their names that I had 
written on in white ink.” 

Snowball gasped with surprise. “Cot- 
tontail,” she asked, “wherever did you 
learn to write?” 

“Hm!” said Cottontail. “I know some 
things that I can’t tell, even to a cousin.” 

“Well,” sighed Snowball, “it’s very 
amazing. I don’t suppose I can ever learn, 
but I do hope my bunnies, having enjoyed 
the town advantages they have, may be 
able to write when they grow up.” 

“Hm!” said Cottontail. “You forget 
I never went to town.” 

“That’s so!” agreed Snowball, much 
perplexed. Then, thinking hard, “Cot- 
tontail,” she asked, “did the fairies teach 
you? I know they are very friendly with 
you rabbits that bring the Easter eggs.” 

Cottontail looked very knowing, but all 
she said was: “I won’t say whether they 
did or didn’t, because that’s my secret. 
But -you would have opened your eyes if 
you could have seen what I saw the night 
before Easter. After I filled all the 
nests, I hopped up to the top of yonder 
little hill—there is an open place there 
with trees all around it—and I sat down 
on the grass to rest. Pretty soon I rose 
up on my hind legs—this way—and let 
my paws hang down—like this—and 
then I pointed my ears straight up to the 
little new moon which was right over 
my head, and in a little while the fairies 
came and took hold of hands, and, my, 
how they danced and played ring-around- 
a-rosy with me in the middle!” 

“T wish I could see them,” said Snow- 
ball, wistfully. “Don’t you think my 
being in the store window makes me a 
kind of Easter rabbit, even if I don’t 
furnish eggs?” 

“Hm,” replied Cottontail, considering. 
“It might count some in your favor. 
Anyway, I’ll ask the fairies, and maybe 
they’ll let me bring you to their next 
big dance, which is Midsummer Night, 
June 24. Meantime I must be going. I 
see a new kind of tulip sprouting up 
over there and want to taste its bud. 
Good by!” And away she hopped. 

Snowball, as she looked after her 
cousin, said to herself: “Of course, I’m 
glad to have had the benefits of town 
life, but I guess, after all, life in the 
country is not so tame. And I do hope 
Cottontail will remember that engage- 
ment with the fairies for June 24.” 
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¥ Digester Tankage ° 
and Meat Scraps 


contribute to prosperity 


@The brood sow needs tankage to produce 
stronger pigs and to feed them well. It 
keeps a sow’s appetite normal and prevents 
her eating her pigs and your chickens. 
@Weanling pigs need tankage for greater 
strength and vigor. 


@Hogs for marketing need tankage for 
strength of bone and muscle and quicker 
finish. 

@These are facts that wide tankage essen- 
tial at all times, and especially during 
the summer. If your supply is low, order 
Red “W.” There is none better. 
without it. 


& 


UGGESTION: RED “W” Meat 
Scraps is a popular seller. It 
increases egg production. It will 


pay you to order at least one ton in 
your next car with tankage. Write 
us for 


combination proposition. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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The Year Around Red “W” Brands 
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The “Medicine Bow”’ Hat 


A BIG SUCCESS FROM 
THE START 


- g rk. A large hat of excellent XXX 

a .° 4 Nutria—Crown is 7% inches high; 

9 %  -‘\ brim 5 inches wide. Three colors: 

e toc mans ore me *) Sand, with band and binding to 

{ eC peper ee ee —. and 

: " ee binding to match; and seal-brown 

SEND FOR OUR — awe 2} body, 7 ee ge A = 

9 HER ee Bichon nding. ancy 8 n- 

STOCKMEN’S CATALOG KE | RN Ine. Broad slik. band, 

Z ‘ee Sa danrs \Nwith binding to match. 
f ? wae” Sent prepaid for 


Our Men’s Special Show Boot $6.50 


Sent prepaid to any U. S. Post 
ee for 


Stetson’s “Monte” is Ld 
$20 50 shown by us exclu- Stetson Ss 
e sively and is one of 


No. M91-904— The Denver's our latest hats; a 

si yi medium shape, suit 

Show Boot. Black Chrome able for semi-dress, 

°° Veak Riding Boot, 13-inch or @ splendid riding 

e** oper’ short leg pattern, heav- ioe ak ado 

e “ee*ily* stifched back and front, 3 proportion. Note the 

rows fancy stitching; white 7 oe eae atan 

e°8 okt dsamond inlays; high Crown 6% inches and 
2 ee srgiided shank; covered in- silk lined; brim 314- a 

~ 3 °sitié “Stams. Made on _ the ee es en SS ae 

' famous Texas Rider last. Price 7 5 


$20.50. $10.00 


Our Stockmen’s 


re iain CE DHVER PRY GOODS 60 


styles and prices in 
western Hats and Boots 


IT IS FREE Denver, Colorado 


W | G « Market Your Wool Direct to Mills—Control 
oO rOWeCPS: Your Own Business! 

We can refer to many satisfied growers who have marketed their wool through this selling 
agency for a number of years. They will tell you of higher prices received. 


We handle wool on commission only, and do not buy or speculate in wool for our own 
account. Each clip is sold on its merits, subject to owner’s acceptance of offers received. 


Write us for copy of our 1923 Agreement for selling your wool 


All growers who wish to reserve space and facilities for their clips may do so at an expense of one-half 
cent per pound, payable thirty days after the wool is sold. Unless so reserved, space and facilities for han- 
dling will not be held open at the warehouse. Any grower desiring to preserve for himself the privilege of mar- 


keting his wool through this company, in case he might later so desire, should at once send for our 1923 pledge 
blank. 


The National Wool Warehouse and Storage Company 
Offices and Warehouse at 4300 South Robey Street 
CHICAGO 


Owned and controlled by 800 Western Wool Growers, Warehouses operated by The Holliday Wool Storage Com- 
pany under the United States Warehouse Act, Federal License No. 1. All graders and weighers holding licenses 
issued by the United States Department of Agriculture. 
Our Field Representatives: 
JAS. A. HOOPER ROBERT RANEY JOHN RIDENBAUGH 
Salt Lake City, Utah Lemmon, South Dakota Boise, Idaho 
J. S. BLACKWOOD IRA T. WIGHT 
Chinook, Montana Helena, Montana 


Reasonable Advances Made 
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THE COUNTRY’S OLDEST, STRONGEST AND BEST-EQUIPPED 
LIVE-STOCK FINANCING INSTITUTIONS 


Established 1868 







. T. Kippo0, President 
. F. EMERY, Vice-President 
. L. DRISCOLL, Vice-President 






CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$2,000,000 


Resources Over 


$20,000,000 












. R. KENDALL, Cashier 

. W. AXTELL, Assistant Cashier 
.E. 

si 






HERRICK, Assistant Cashier 
WISTRAND, Assistant Cashier 






The Live Stock idle National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


PARTICULARLY DEVOTED TO THE SUPPORT AND ENCOURAGEMENT 
OF THE LIVE-STOCK INDUSTRY 


COMBINED CAPITAL 
INVESTMENT 


$3,250,000 












S. T. Kippo0, President 






. S. T. K1ppoo, President 
M » go Ay tip M. D. GOLDBERG, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 
G. F. KLEINKE, Asst. Sec’y and Treas. G. F. Emery, Secretary 









THE CHICAGO CATTLE 
LOAN COMPANY 


BOISE LIVE STOCK LOAN 
COMPANY OF CHICAGO 





LOANS TO REPUTABLE STOCKMEN EITHER DIRECT OR 
THROUGH THE AGENCY OF LOCAL BANKS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 







